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WESLEYAN LAY REPRESENTATION, 


Tun organic change contemplated by the 
Wesleyan body, and somewhat elaborately dis- 
cussed in the Mixed Committee last week, 
has been characterised by one of our weekly 
contemporaries—and that in no disrespectful 
spirit—as a revolution.“ We cannot look at 
it in thie light. We regard it rather as a 
development. We should say that, so far as we 
are able to understand it, it is nothing more 
than the unfolding to the light of day of prin- 
ciples which have always been included in 
Wesleyanism, and which, so far as they have 
been suppressed in practice, have been so in 
opposition to, rather than in conformity with, 
the entire bent of the system. Wesleyanism is 
not, in any proper sense, nor has it ever been 
from the time of John Wesley downwards, 
sacerdotalism. It can scarcely be said to have 
a clerical order. It puts no ecclesiastical dis- 
tinction, pure and simple, between ministers 
and Jaymen. No doubt it assigns to the former 
special and somewhat arbitrary powers for the 
enforcement of discipline, and, in practice, it 
has prescribed for its unofficial members rules 
which they are bound to obey. No doubt, 
moreover, the entire body, or, as we may call it, 
the denomination, has been theoretically 
governed by a council of ministers, in which is 
vested the ecclesiastical property belonging to 
its several local communities. But for some 
years past there has been a growing tendency 
amongst Wesleyans to give a wider range to 
their original organisation. It is natural that 
such should have been the case. The body has 
prospered ; it has absorbed into its system a vast 
accession of intelligence and wealth; and these 
by a law of their nature crave not merely 
recognition but representation in the manage- 
ment of the great interests which have grown 
up within the denominational pale. The laity, 
consequently, are seeking a share in the trans- 
action of a considerable portion of those affairs 
which formerly lay exclusively in the hands of 
Conference; and, for the most part, they wish to 
do this withinside, and as part of, the Con- 
ference, rather than outside of it in the guise of 
a consultation committes. Such, in substance, 
is the question which was under discussion (not 
for the first time) last week, and which resulted 
in the following resolutions :— Ist. That in the 
opinion of ‘this committee the time has now 
come when a comprehensive plan should be 


se and the provisions of the Poll Deed”; and 


600 | and adequate representation of the laity in the 


devised for some direet and adequate re- 
presentation of the laity in the transaction 
of the business of the Conferences, in consistency 
with the recognised principles of our economy 


secondly, ‘‘ That any plan devised for the direct 


transaction of the business of the Conference 
shall provide for the ad mission of laymen into 
Conference during the time when matters shal] 
be dealt with and decided which are hereafter 
declared to be within the province of laymen, 
conjointly with ministers.” Both these reso- 
lutions were carried by immense majorities— 
the first almost unanimously, and the second by 
eighty-six votes against three—fourteen of the 
members of the Mixed Oommittee present, 
which consisted of 103 persone, abstaining from 
the vote. | 

This decision is not to be regarded as for- 
mally and finally conclusive, It is a recom- 
mendation to the Conference, whose authority is 
required to carry it into effeot. It is under- 
stood that there is no legal difficulty in the way 
of such an exercise of authority. The Con- 
ference can do it if it be so minded; and that it 
will be so minded there is not much room for 
doubt. It will have to chose between some loss 
of exclusively Ministerial power and an amount 
of disaffection which might easily and speedily, 
but certainly in the course ot few years, ripen 
into disruption. The laity, it should be 
remembered, hold the purse of the religious 
community. The property, it is true, does not 
legally vest in them, but as @ very small pro- 
portion of that property consists of endowments 
they have practical command over the income 
of the Connexion.“ It , therefore, we 
think, be taken for granted (and of this the 
decisions of the Mixed Committee are strong 
evidence) that Conference will yield to the move- 
ment which has exhibited so incontestably its 
moral strength. The Reformers, if we may call 
them so, are really not immoderate in their 
demands. They do not seek to intermeddle 
with pastoral rights or pastoral duties. They 
desire to leave to Ministers all things which 
properly belong to the Ministerial office. They 
have not urged their claims in a passionate 
tone. Conscious of their power, they have been 
not only wisely but religiously abstinent in 
their display of it. They ask merely to take 
the place in their system which reasonably 
belongs to them, and although their accents are 
resolute, they are also reverential rather than 
peremptory. 

How far the change recommended will be 
followed, if adopted, by a general change of 
feeling and sentiment in the whole body we 
shall not presume to anticipate with confi- 
dence. This only, we think, can be foreseen— 
that in the proportion of the space over which 
Wesleyanism, as organised, comes in contact 
with the spirit of the age, will be the liberalisa- 
tion of its ideas and action in regard to the 
great questions awaiting practical settlement. 
Wesleyanism and Conservatism have until quite 
lately been closely associated. We do not know 
why it should have been so, nor if we thought 
we did, should we care to dwell upon it now. 
Our belief is that in regard to all that is not 
strictly identified with the religious machinery 
of the denomination, a rapid expansion of spirit 
—rather, perhaps, than of thought—will follow 
the change which seems to impend over the 


less technical in its views of human interests, 
less filled with the notion that Wesleyanism 
and nothing but Wesleyanism is entitled to its 
consideration and its activo effort. It will 
stand towards the world upon a broader plat- 
form. It will recognise a wider responsibility. 
It will feel itself a debtor, not to the Con- 
nexion only, but to the larger world outside of 
it, and to the activities and special duties of 
membership it will add those of citizenship. 
Possibly, its methods of action will grow to be 
freer than they have been, even though i's 
almost perfect ecclesiastical organisation should 
remain untouched. But, unquestionably, its 
voice will be moro distinctly heard in most of 
those matters outside the boundaries of Wes- 
leyan Methcdism, which involve, to any large 
extent, the moral interests of society. We 
congratulate them upon the position which they 
have assumed. We think that they are about 
to increase immensely the scope of their in- 
fluence, and their capability of entering into 
combination with others who in the main are 
like minded with themselves. And we devoutly 
trust that the present century will not have 
closed before the Christianity of Wesleyanism 
will be generally accepted by the body as of 
infinitely more importance both to individuals 
and to the nation than the supposed Wes- 
leyanism of Christianity. 


THE IMPENDING REVERSAL OF OUR 
EDUCATION POLIOY. 


Can the Government Education Bill be so 
amended as to give reasonable satisfaction to 
the friends of religious equality? Or is it so 
irredeemably bad thut the second reading ought 
to be resisted at all hazards, so that the respon- 
sibility for the mischief it will work may be left 
exclusively with its authors? Such in effect 
were the questions before the Conference held 
on Monday afternoon at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel. To these questions there 
appeared to be but one answer. Not one voice 
was raised in defence of the measure, and 
scarcely a hope was expressed that any amend- 
ments could make it even tolerable. Mr. John 
Glover, indeed, maintained the freedom of dis- 
cussion by pointing out that there seemed no 
alternative but to make the best of a bad job. 
The feeling of the Conference, however, evi- 
dently was that there are times when a loud 
and indignant protest against injustice is better 
than any attempt to make a paltering bargain 
with it, and that the present crisis is one of 
them. This feeling was emphatically expressed 
by Sir Henry Havelock, Sir Charles Dilke, 
and Mr. Henry Richard, who all concurred 
in the opinion that the second reading ought 
not to pass without a vigorous challenge. 
Sir Henry Havelock said that with an inno- 
cent appearance it was one of the most insidious 
measures ever placed before the country.” Sir 
Charles Dilke declared that no one who had 
carefully studied its details, could doubt that 
it was one of the most reactionary bills ever 
presented to Parliament; and that in his 
opinion it ought not to be allowed to pass the 
second reading without a distinctly hostile 
vote.” Mr. Richard lamented, ‘“‘ with bitter 
regret and indignation, that they should be 
called upon again to fight thet battle because 
of the constaut efforts of so-called statesmen to 
convert the sacred cause of national education 


body. It will become, if we may so speak, 


into an instrument of sectarian aggrandise- 
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ment; and it was marvellous to him that the 
Liberal party did not see how the matter con- 
cerned, not Nonconformists merely, but the 
whole Liberal future of the country.” 


Our readers who have gone with us in our 
dissection of this ill-omened measure in various 
articles during the last mouth, will, we trust, 
not be surprised by theee strong expressions of 
feeling. The truth is that the bill has been 
cleverly drawn, so as to distract attention from 
its reuctionary tendencies, and to concentrate 
interest on its promised extension of compul- 
sion. As was said at the Conference, the pro- 
minence given to the new principle of indirect 
compulsion in the fore-front of the measure is 
a mere feint, under cover of which the whole 
legislative energy of the bill is concentrated on 
av attempt to divert the grand current of edu- 
cational progress in favour of the Established 
Church. We will not here repeat the argu- 
ments on which this conclusion is based. e 
can only refer once more to our articles of the 
last three werks. But there is one point to 
which we invite the serious attention of come 
independent Liberals, whose cry is ‘‘ compul- 
sion at any price.” Even gold may be bought 
too dear; but the mock gold watches 
sold in the streets for the delusion of children 
are probably dear at a penny. A genu’ne, 
consistent, and universal law of compulsion 
may possibly be worth a beavy price. But if 
we are going to barter away religious liberty. 
the conscience rights of the agricultural 
labourer, and the supremacy of the State over 
sectarian interests, let us at least be sure that 
the reward is to be paid down in sterling 
metal. Now the compulsion proposed in this 
bill is to be placed for the most part in the 
hands of local authorities, who bave persistently 
opposed any liberal extension of education for 
the poor, It will necessarily be depend-nt upon 
their cuprices. It is subject to exceptions be- 
caure of hay harvestse—sometimes happening 
twice in the year—corn harvests, and hop 
gatherings; the whole extending over several 
months. In the seasons when no pos- 
sible harvests can be pleaded, necessary 
domestic employment at home is to be a 
sufficient excuse. And as if that were not 
enough, any ‘‘ unavoidable cause is added, so 
as to deprive an obscurantist Jocal authority of 
any possible reason for compunction of con- 
science. Besides, a very serious blot, which has 
hitherto almost es: aped attention, was pointed 
out at the Conference by the Rev. Benjamin 
Waugh. He showed that the provision for 
indirect compulsion would often practically 
umouut to a prohibition of honest labour, com- 
bined with a permission for injurious and 
dangerous idleness. Children under ten years 
of age are prohibited from work, but the bill 
does not say that they must needs go to school. 
True, if their parents’ neglect in this matter 
should attract the attention of a local authority 
often disposed to wink at it, a suspicious and 
even cruel remedy is provided by the threat of 
a summons before a clerical magistrate, 
and the alternative of an industrial 
school. But no one can doubt that, under 
such miserably weak legislation, thousands of 
children will spend the important years be- 
tween six and ten, playing in puddles, or hang- 
ing about stables and public-house doors. 
Thus the law may positively encourage juve- 
nile idleness ; and we are old-fashioned enough 
to believe, with good old Dr. Watts, in the dan- 
gerous cofficiousness of the powers of evil in 
such cases. We bear a good deal in these 
times of philosophic Liberalism which much 

superiority to the controversies of 
churches aud the fears of conscience. But 
surely any disposition to risk the traditional 
priueiples of Liberalism for such a miserable 
make-believe as this boasted indirect com- 
pulsion would be the very quintessence of 


try. 

But what is to be done? What is 
the use of arguing with the master 
of thirty legions, or a Ministry with 
the mejority of a hundred? There are 
times when we scarcely care to ask what 
is the use. We hold w we helieve to be 
principles of truth and fairness, and we are 

ound to make a protest in their favour, whether 
that protest be followed by any consequences or 
not. But this the whole history of the Liberal 

rty proves—that its noblest successes have 
on guined not by finesse and barter and com- 
2 but by a bold insistance on the moral 

„sis of its position. It was this which gave 
not ouly incisivenessss, but practical power to 
the logic of Mr. Cobden. And this inspired the 
noblest efforts of Mr. Bright's eloquence, If 
every man in Eugland who holds this threatened 
meusure to bo thoroughly bed would say 80 
Outright in public meetings, by petitions, by 
letters to his Parliamentary representatives, the 
late period of the Session would offer many 
convenient excuses for the withdrawal of a bill, 


which does not secure even the enthusiastic 
approval of the clergy. Sir James Graham's 
bill, which in 1843 roused the country from 
end to end was by no means so bed as 
this, because at that time, whatever privileges 
were guaranteed to the Establishment, 
no one dared to propose that under the insi- 
dious pretext of compuleory education it should 
he armed with the power of persecution. But 
this latest fruit of the unholy alliance between 
pothouxes and priestcraft unites all the defects 
with all the excesees that can make an educa- 
tional law hateful. It makes idleness oom- 
pulsory, and instruction uncertain. For the first 
time since the Toleration Act, it attempts com- 
pulsory legislation without any effective gua- 
rantee for the rights of conscience. It makes the 
extent and mode of compulsion dependent on 
the convenience of farmers and the sectarian 
interests of the clergy. It concentrates in one 
man, the parson of the parish, offices at present 
distributed between the school board, the at- 
tendance committee, the school board visitor, 
and the magistrate. It makes it possible to 
break up a whole family becaute of the religious 
— . 2 of the father. It tends to do away 
with all vestige of voluntaryiem in the support 
of denominational schovls, while it continues 
and enriches the privileges of voluntary manage- 
ment. Aud for the operation of this special 
injustice it selects not the rural districts, where 
the results of ecclesiastical neglect might 
furnish some excuse for special provision, but 
the great centres of population, where school 
board triumphs have made such interference 
unnecessary and impertinent. Not merely in 
the interest of the Liberal party, but for the 
sake of consistency with our noblest traditions, 
and for the credit of the national name, we 
hope that there will yet be such a demonstra- 
tion of popular feeling as shall forbid the perpe- 
tration of this iniquity. 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT MOVEMENT. 
MR. GORDON’S MEETINGS, 


Krxo’s Nortoy, ran Brrutxcnam. — On 
Tuesday evening last, on arriving ia this village, 
Mr Gordon Mr. Hastings, district agent, with 
their chairman, Mr. A. Aruold. found the village 
feast in full operation on the green, their intended 
place of meeting. Bands and banners, and riotous 
men and women, and young men and maidens were 
para ling about, the old church looking down com- 
tommy upon the scene By-and-bye Mr. Arnold 
iterally “‘ cried ” a meeting ia the Baptist Coapel, 
and thither a few earnest persons wandered, aud a 
short earnest meeting was beld, rather to organise 
for another meeting than anything else, Several 
earnest friends made themselves known, and, in 
thi respect, the beet was done that could. 

BerKsweLu.—Next evening the same gentlemen 
were undec the noble clump of trees in the centre 
of this beautiful village, and a capital time of it 
they had. ‘There was a fair number of people, for 
the district, and the proceedings were enlivened by 
the interruptions and opposition of a Mr. Henry, 
several persons, male and female, in the audienge, 
assisting the speakers in pointing their replies to 
that gentleman. Emphatic resolution unanimously 
carried, Mr. Henry having! moved on.” 

FittoyGiey.—On the following evening, the 
same trio of Liberati»n e eliets were at the 
parsonage gates im this village, and bad a still better 
—and warmer !—receptivn. A heavy storm had 
once prevented a similar meeting, and this time the 
elements looked threaten:ng, but thought better of 
it. The aulience included several farwers, in their 
traps, and the speakers were assisted by Mr. . 
Taylor, Emigration Commissioner for the Austra- 
lian Governwent, and late of the Labourers’ 
Union. The proceedings were protracted, but all 
went on swimmingly. two or three demonstrative 
opponents getting their own, with interest. 


GREAT MEETINGS oF AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS 
on Ham Hitt —Oo Whit Monday the labourers 
met in great numbers in the old Roman Amphi- 
theatre, Ham Hill, Somersetshire. Headed by a 
number of brass bands, they marched through 
Yeovil and intervening villages, to the well-known 
* Ping Pan,” where an immense meeting was 
held ; there being not less than fifteen thousand 
— present Mr G. Mitchell, One from the 

loush, was voted to the chair. There was much 

inte t and vigorous speaking by the chairman, 
Mr. Bigger, M. P., Mr. Lentpall, of Cheltenham, 
the Rev. W. W. Jubb, of Brisksl, and others. Mr 
Jubb, in submitting a motion in favour of disesta- 
blishment and disendowment, said he asked them to 
adopt it because the dtate-Cburch had failed to 
Christianise the people The Dissenting bodies, 
without State patronage or pay, did more than 
half the work of evangelising the masees. If ever 
there was a claim for the Church to be established 
on the ground that it represented Protestant 
principles that claim no longer existed. Some- 
t mes ple asked what would be the result 
if the Church were di-es ablished? The answer 
often given was that religi n would die out in the 
villages, That was put forth in all earnestness, 
What did it mean? Not exactly what the words 
conveyed. He knew many clergymen who were 
examples of purity of life, and nobility of character 


—one of whom was well known to them—Canon 
Girdlestone. (Cheers.) There were a great many 
more. But the plea meant this: “If you take 
away the influence which the State gives they will 
not presch. Men would live after the Church was 
disestablished, and there would he good men then. 
They would be able to preach, so far as their 
capacities permitted, as well after as before 
disestablishmen& ‘Then why not remain iu the 
villages and p, each the truth as they had preached 
it before? The answer was—hecause State in- 
flaence and pay were withdrawn. Such a plea 
was a reflection upon Christian life and character. 
He believed that many of the clergy would be as 
true to the Church after as they were before dists- 
tablishment. Another reason for the maintenance 
of the Establishment was that it put an educated 
gentleman into every parish, Whatever the 
Church of England failed in doing, he admitted 
that it had succeeded in making and educating 
entlemen. But had it not the means of doing so ? 
ho had all the national institutions? He advo- 
cated disendowment as well as disestablishment— 
not like the Irish Church, which, though disesta- 
blished, was not 7 an disendowed ( Hear, hear,” 
from Mr. Biggar.) The Church of England was 
sure to be disestablished, and the parsons, squires, 
and landowners knew it. But it was better to wait 
fitty years and have the work done effectually than 
now have it only partially done. Hé thenspoke of 
tne part taken by the Church against Parliamentary 
ref.rm in 1832 and against the abolition of slavery. 
The support by the clergy to Mr. Disraeli’s slave 
circulars showed that they had no very great de- 
testation of slavery. The Establishment was 
against the Corn Law Agitation and the aboli- 
tion of Church-rates, and the clergy were against 
4 truly national system of education. They were 
also opposed to the Burials Bill, but Dissenters 
intended not to be satis‘ied with anything Jess than 
Mr. Osborne Morgan’s Bill, which would eventually 
be carried. The resolution was carried with great 
heartiness and unanimity. 


MR. HOPGOOD ON DISESTABLISHMENT 
AND DISEN DOW MENT. 


At the annual conference of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, held in Essex-street 
Chapel, Mr. Joseph Lupt n, of Leeds, iu the chair, 

Mr. James Hopcoop read a paper on Disesta- 
blishment from a Laywan’s Point of View.” After 
some prefatory remarks, be said he took bis stand 
on the ground that the arrangements under which 
the Established Church existed were essentially 
unjust, and he proveeded to show how, as he con- 
tenied, justice might be done at comparatively 
small cost of money or inconvenience. The tutal 
number of consecrated churches in England and 
Wales was, he said, about 16,000, from which num- 
— de yo ong Ngee four and * thou- 

erected daring the present century, leavio 
about 11,000 churches which might fairly L. — 
h churches in the strictest sense of the word. 
upp»sing the Legislature, with a view to disesta- 
blishment, were to enact that benceforth no new 
nomination to a living should be made by any 
patroo, whether Queen, archbishop, bishop, college, 
or lay patron, what would be the result? Would 
it be very terrible? Let them see. 1. Every 
parish would on exactly as it did at present 

until the incumbent died. In due time his widow 
and family would leave the parsonage. 2. The 
Episcopalians or church-goers, finding themselves 
without a minister, mu-t provide one if they wanted 
ove, and of course must pay him for his services; 
and they would not have to build a church, because 
the parish church would be all ready for them under 
some reasonable arrangements to be made with 
their fellow - parisbio mers. The private patrons 
of livings must of course be compensated for the 
extinguishment of their rights, and the total value 
ascertained by sales by auction and private con- 
tract to be about 23,000 0001, might ea-ily be 
raised by the State aud ~ to the patrons, leaving 
the amount to be repaid by the parish with inte- 
rest, on the death of the incumbent, out of the sale 
moneys of the rectory, glebe lands, and tithes, the 
balance being retained by the parisbes for such pur- 
poses as the ope might determine. 3. It would 
not be difficult to arrange that on the death of 
the incumbent of a parish, the parish church, the 
churchyard, the parsonage, glebe, and tithes, 
should vest in the parishioners, to be dealt with by 
222 board for the benefit of the parish gene- 
ly, each case being 222 according to cir- 
cumstances. This gradual process was better than 
any hasty settlement. Could it be said that the 
Eetablished Church was absolutely unendurable? 
Must it be stamped out like the cattle plague? 
Could they not wait until the t incumbents 
had departed in peace? Calculating on facts well 
established, they might say that within one year 
from the passing of the Disestablishment Act at 
least 250 incumbencies would become vacant, that 
nearly the same number would fall in in the second 
year, and so on in decreasing numbers every year, 
ro that in thirty or forty years there would be but 
few survivors. The four or five thousand churches 
built mainly by private munilicence during the 
present century stood on an altogether different 
footing from the ancient parish churches, and must 
be dealt with in a different manner, avoiding even 
the appearance of confiscation. He thought tbat 
in that case arrangements should be made by 
which, as far as posible, every private benefac- 
tion given within a reasonable time should be re- 
stored to the benefactor or his family. Where the 
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ivate subscription he would 


— was built by 
say |: it to the congregation worshippi 
t ereio, poy BAF have an absolute right to 
® point their minister and make all other necessary 
a rangements, carefully providing that all their 
arrangements should re from time to 
time, so as to give their successors full power to 
regulate all rs as to them should seem meet. 
As regarded the cathedrals, he thought that no 

should take place duriug the lives of the 
bishops and deans, but that after their death those 
baudings and all the estates connected therewith 
should be taken under the management of the 
State, and be held for national purposes. In con- 
clusion Mr. Hopgood said: 

I cannot close my paper without a slight reference 
to churches which have not yet come under our con- 
sideratiop. In the first place I would say that, under 
any circumstances we must leave the City of London 
out of consideration in any general scheme its posi- 
tion is so abnormal, there being churches, without 
parishes, and parishes without churches, that it must 
be dealt with specially. So, passing it by, I will 
make a few remarks in relation to the 4,000 or 5,000 
churches which do not come strictly within the de- 
ssription of parish churches as before defined. These 
ohurobes have been built during the present century — 
they have been built under a great variety of cir- 
cumstances—some have been built entirely or mainly 
by private munitoenoe - some by 22 subscription, 

* 


with or without State aid—others by rates levied on the 
parish or district. I need not say that these churches 
stand on altogether a different footing from the ancient 
parish churcbes, and must be dealt with on a different 
principle. With reference to the latter, I have pro- 
ceeded on the obvious principle of bare justice. As 

s them I say, restore to the parish what belongs 
to che parish, but as to these other churches we must 
proceed on general principles of policy, and public 
convenience, not overlooking honesty. I shall have 
my audience with me when | say that we must avoid, 
as far as possible, even the appearance of confiscation, 
and therefore 1 say that arrangements must be made 
by which, as far as possible, every private beuefaction, 
given within a reasonable time, shall be restored to the 
benefactor or his family. Where the church has been 
built by private subscription I would say let it belong 
to the ovngregation worshipping therein, making due 
provision, as may easily be done, for the legal coustitc- 
tion of a on, giving them the absolute right 
to appoint their ministers make all other 
arrangements, but carefully providing tbat all their 
arrangements shall be revocable from time to time, 
so as to give our successors full power to regulate all 
watters as to them shall seem meet; this in fact would 
be to create these churches into independent churches, 
giving them power to tia their ovn banda, if they 
have a hankering after bondage, but confining the 
chains to their own wrists. 

Avother clause iu our Disestablishment 
Act would be, that benveforih no moro archbishops or 
bishops should be appointed by the Crown—sv that in 
a few years there would be no bishops or archbishops 
in the House of Lords. Of course it would be open tw 
congregations to elect bishops ani to cuonfer on them 
such powers as might be thought advisable ; but this 
would only be a personal privilege to which io a publi 
point of view there can be no objection, and the up- 
polntment of a bishop by the Cin c’ would certainly Ce 
preferable to political appointments as now made. 

Tie e forbids me to enter into the question of cathe- 
drals and other buildings which belong to the country ; 
my view is that no chauge should take place during the 
lives of existing bishops aud deans, but that after their 
respective deaths these buildings and all the estates 
connected therewith eh vuld be taken under the manage 
ment of the State and be held for national purposes. 

The views which I hare bere bastily enunciated were 
give tothe public (in another form) two years ago in an 
articleiathe Contemporary Revic wand also ina pamphlet 
published in May of last year. Since then I have given 
the matter much consideration, and have hai many 
opportunities of hearing arguments for and against 
disestablishment and the mode of effecting it; the 
result has been a confirmation of my origina! con vio- 
tion that, dealt with in a calmaudstatesmaniike manner, 
and with a scrupulous ta principles of justice, it 


may be effec ed without excitement, struggle, or heat 
—so sonar pee in fact, that in a vast number of cases 
the change will be almost imperceptivle, except so far 


as it isa money question, when the ;ayment of mini- 
sters is concerned ; and | earnestly hope that it may be 
so effected, but I earnestly hope that uo fear of exvite- 
ment, stiuggle, or heat wiil induce the Noncob furmists 
of this country to agree to any scheme, or ay compro- 
mise whatever, which shall in the least degree be in- 
consistent with absolute and entire religious, social, aud 
civil, equality. 


The Rev. J. E. Opakns said those who were ad- 
vocates of disestablishment and disendowment 
should be very careful, lest by indiscriminately 
exciting age opicion, they enabled a clever 
Ministry to make this, which should be a great 
vatiopal eMancipativu, 4 Means of cresting a new 
and overpowering sectarian influence. The question 
for the present should be fought out on all kiads of 
subsidiary grounds, such as the Burials Bill, iu order 
that the general principle of th: rights of the nation 
and the individual might be sy asserted as to render 
it impossible to disestablish the Church without the 
recognition of those rights to the full, In conclu- 
sion he ex a wish that Mr. Hopgood's paper 
might be put into a permanent form, as throwing 
very clear light on the coming national question. 

The Rev. J. C. Srreer said he earnestly and 
strongly repudiated any disestablishment like that 
which bad taken place in Ireland in the year 1870 
One of the requirements of that Act was that the 
Episcopal Church should organise itself into a cor- 


— 


ad van than they ever possessed in the palmiest 
days of Establishment. In the province of Ulster, 
for instance, very much larger funds had been left 
at the dis of the Disestablished Church than 
were at their disposal before the disestablishment 
took place and with this painful difference, that 
while the churches were connected with the State 
there was a sort of liberty allowed; but that had 
been completely stamped out by the very Act which 
enabled the churches to draw the bonds of subscrip- | 
tiou tighter than they ever were before. He was, 
therefore, glad to believe that it was generally felt 
by Liberationists that whenever dieestablishment | 


took place in England it should not take place on | 


the lines of the Irish Disestablishment. 

The Rev. H. S. Sort said the great thing that 
was wanted now was to prepare the way for dis- 
establishment rather than to hasten it on, and the 
question whether the Liberation Society deserved 
support depended upon whether it was spreading 
true views on the subject of religious equality, or 
simply trying to hasten on disestablishment and 
afford a Conservative ministry a chance of turning 
round suddenly and saying, ‘‘ We will disesta- 


blish, but we will make our own terms.” He re- 
commended that there should be more lectures 
throughout the country on the subject of religious | 
equality, and if that were done he anticipated that | 
great good would result. Mr. Ho bad re: | 
erred to a number of churches that had been 
founded by private benefaction, but there was an 
aspect of the question which was scarcely ever 
touched upon. Rich men had endowed churches 
in connection with the Established Church with | 
money which had been earned by their fathers, 
who were Dissenters, and the sons gave the money 
to the Established Church, not because they 
specially sympathised with its doctrines or mode of | 
goverument, bat because it was the National | 
Church; and he there‘ore thought that these | 
modern churches should, in some respects, be dealt | 
with just as the old parish churches. At the | 
meetings of the Church Defence Association the 
arguments rested upon notions of abstract right 
which could not for une moment be accepted, and 
be therefore thought there was great room at the 
present time for trying to spread ideas with regard 
to religious equality, 
it was not—whbat would be, in short, confiscation, 
and what would only be a perfectly fair and 
equitable adjustment of the rights of the people 
England. 

‘Lhe Rev. S. A. STetnTHAL considered that the 


weakness of the Liberation Society bad been the 
absence of a definite plan for disestablishment, and | 
he hoped the committee which was shortly to report 
He had | 
al ways advocated the principles of religious equality, | 
bat had been una'le to jin the society because le | 


on the subject would renedy tbat defect. 


could not understand what its practical scheme was. 
Hw had an intense objection to the endowment of 


theological opinions, but not t» the endowment of | ratiug you from the school 
religion. All religious endowments ought to be con- iv) 

jed by the Goverument, so that no mere passing , 
opinion should be allowed the right of permanent | 
If the Ptolemaic system of astronomy | 


trol 


endowment. 


owing what it was and what | 


aie ath rae ft Ta 
e inted by the Rev. F. pens 
M.A. the Head Master of the School. Nine 
months ago Mr. Heppenstall became head-master 
of the Sedbergh Grammar School, and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. J. B. Allen, M. A., late of New 
College, Oxford. It was he who dismissed Mr. 
Maxwell, under ths circumstances in 
letters, copies of which have been sent to us for 
ublication. The first letter from Mr. Allen to 


Mr. Maxwell is as follows :— 


Perse Grammar School, Cambridge, April 22, 1876. 
Dear Mr. Maxwell,—Now that the athletic sports are 
over, I have leisure to write to you on a subject which 
I should have mentioned to you earlier io the holidays, 
had I not beea prevented by stress of work. Having 
now had experience of the school for two terms, I have 
come to the decision that it is not desirable for the well 
working of the staff of masters I aw seeking t» intro- 
duce, nor for the interests of the school generally, that 
you should continue much | with us, I have 
many reasons fur my decision, but it will be enough to 
state one or two, In the first . * were not of 
my chocaing. You were sel by Mr. Heppenstal! 


in his 
The fact of your religious creed being different 
rom my own, and from that which I wish to see uni- 
versal among my masters, would have at once decided 
me to decline your application; and there are aleo other 
reasons which I will not state, unless you ularly 
desire me to do so, Secondly, there is a certain difference 
of social position between 2 and the majority of the 
other mowbers of my staff, which neither you nor they 
would probably desire to alter, but which is a complete 
barrier to the unanimity of sentiment and intercourse 
which | wish to see prevailing among us. I will not dwell 
upon this puiot further than to mention that all more 
important colleagues share my views as to the inoon- 
venience of working with a fellow-master with whom 
they do not care to out ot school. There is 


a third matter which I wish to You have 
occasionally hinted informally to me that you expected 
to receive an increase of as soon as the 0 


of the schvol justified further remuneration to masters. 
From what 1 have said above, you will, no doubt, be 
red to hear that I do not think it woull be my 

uty, in the interests of the school, to recommend to 
the governors any such inorease in your case, both for 
the reasons already mentioned, and also bevausa 1 


| thiok that a man equally well qualified with yourself, 


of | as regards University distinctions, 


| your house filling with boarders (who will, 


bad been endowed it would still have ita advocates, | 


and so loug as theological opinions were enduwed 


some men would be ready to tell their souls fur the | 


bribe. 


The Rev. P. W. CLaypen thought the paper and 


the discussion which had taken place upon it affurded 


most striking evidence of the work of the Liberation | 
Society, for not mauy years ago there would have 
been a very geoeral chorus of desire for that delight- | 


ful illusion of comprehension which was inberited 


from our Presbyterian ancestors. Mr. Hopgood’s | 


scheme would enable the inbabitants of a parish to bis creed was objectionable, 


Ko., as woll as better 
satisfying my requirements in other respects, might 
be obtained for a salary of the same amount as yours. 
I dont namo any definite time for your leaving ua, 
as I wish to g.ve you the am nities for loo 
ing about you, and deciding on your future course of 
action. And ia requesting you to consider yourself 
under notice to leave, I must earnestly beg of you to 
dismiss from your mind any idea that I bear you the 
smallest particle of illwill. I am heartily gad to see 

course, go 
with you), as it relieves me of the fear lest, in sepa- 
I should be seriously 
rs you in pocket, and should you need any ais 
tunce from me in obtaining another appointment, I 
stall be very glad to do the best for you that lies in 
my power. My full reciation of the seal and hearti- 
ness which you have displayed in school matiers make 
it all the more painful to me to be now the cause, pos- 
sibly, of deep disappointment to you, as regards your 
views for some time to come. It is only the firm con- 


| vietion that I am doing what is best for the interests of 


the school, and for the establishment of a regimen best 
s ited for our welfare, that has led me to the st p I am 
now taking. 
I am, yours very truly, 
(Signed) J. B. ALLEN, 

F. C. Maxwell, Esq. 

In reply to this letter, Mr. Maxwell asked why 
and informed Mr. 


have in their parish church the ministers whose Allen that although a Nouconformist himself, he 
views they approved of. In some parts of Germany bad several pupils—boarders in his house - Who 


the churches were occupied by Roman Catholics, 
Lutherans, and other Protestants in turn. 


were the sons of Churchmen. Mr. Maxwell also 
asked for further explavations. He received the 


The Rev. H. W. Crosskey said he was a mem- | following reply :— 


ber of the Committee of the Liberation Society | 


appointed to draw up a scheme of disestablishment 


Perse Grammar School, Cambridge, April 29, 1876. 
Dear Mr. Maxwell,—I enclose you a testimonial, 


and disendowment, and he might without any breach Having receised your letter of this morning, I for ono. 


of covfirlence state that that scheme would be sub- 
| 
night. and then, if passed, would be issued for the | 


mitted to the executive committee witbin a fort- 


consideration of the country. The committee were 
unanimous in deprecating any following of the 
example of the disestablishment of the Irish 
Chareb. 

‘The Rev. A. W. Worrutseron said the Esta- 
blisbed Church was ycarly being more and more 
e-tablished by the purchase of cemeteries out of 
the rates, and the dedication of the buildings in 
in which the funeral services were to be performed. 
Any action towards disestablisbment should also aim 
at topping this progressive establishment. 

Mr. Hordoob, in reply, said he was also a mem- 
ber of the Committee of the Liberation Society, but 
the views expressed in his paper were in print a 
year before the formation of the committee, and it 
must not therefore be supposed for a moment that 


he was breakiug the secrets of the committee. 
The Cuuferenve thea terminated. 


— 


CHURCHMEN AND NONCONFORMISTS AT | 
CAMBRIDGE. 
The dismissal of Mr. F. C. Maxwell, M.A., of | 


poration, That was a very grave and serious St. John's College, Cambridge, from the situation | 


mistake. What right had the State to say that a 
Church sh ald :<-establish itself? Besides that, the 
Act gave such ext:aordinary opportunities to ec- 
clesiastical t:icksters that many portions of Ireland 
1 


to secure to themselves larger material | town. 


of Ass'stant Master of the lerne Grammar School, | 
which is under the Endowed Schools Act of 1869, | 
has attracted considerable attention and caused 

some excitement amoug the Nonconformists of the | 


revpen the correspondence to say that neither to the 
governors nor to any one else shall | allege any other 
reasons than those | have already mentioved to yourself, 
The number «f Courchmen'’s sons among your 
boarders is a matter of perfect indifference to me, A 
Churchman myself, I ubject to a Nonconfurmut ool- 
league, and no considerutions could affect my views 
upon the point, 
Jam, yours faithfully, 
(Signed) J. B. ALLEN, 
The following is the testimonial referred to : — 
Mr. F. C. Maxwell! was Assistant.Master in the Perse 
Grammar School for five years under the late Head- 
master, Mr. Heppenstall, an! has continued ia that 
position for two verms under myself, I am parting 


with him now solely in order to suit certaia arrange- 
ments of my own, which I need not fy, and 1 
heariily wish him all the success w his merits 


deserve, as he is a man of high-minded and bonourable 
character, aod unflagging energy and perseveranos. 
Mr. Muawells abilities as an instructor in the higher 
branches of eoucation can better be attested by Mr. 
Heppenstall, who at one time employed him in the 
sevivr school than myself. I may, however, (mention 
hat he hus frequently prepared undergraduates for the 
University exanivation-, and that ove of the University 
examines lately remarked to me in private couversa- 
tion upon the thorvughness aud careful poeparetion 
exhibited by all the pupils of Mr. Maxwell, But, as 
headmaster of vur junior s hool, which is the post he 
has always held under me, I can speak with coufidence 
of him asa most energetic aod painstaking teacher 
in all branches of a commereial and wercantile 
education, He has taught Latin (Virgil, Cwear, 


Mr. Maxwell, whois the son of a Wesleyan Xc.), English literature, bistory, geography, arithmetic, 
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mensuration, Eo. He has also a knowledge of French, and | arriving at a good and 


1 bare availed myself of bis services in teaching the 
language to one of my school classes. He isa very 
competent drawing-m-ster, and the scbool prise for 
this »uhject (open to senior and junior alike) has almost 
invariably been won by bis pupils. He is, I may add, 
a rigid and effective disciplnarian, and bas always been 
a most obliging and willing assistant tome, Mr. Mux- 
wel! has shown bimself as zealous for our interests when 
out of schec!, as be is when im it. For several years in 
succession, be has volentari'y undertaken the ta- k of 
org*nising aod conducting the auwual school entertain 
ment, consisting of vecul and dramatic performances, 
while in the cricket-field he has always taken a leading 
part, and done much by bis energy and perseverence to 
eep together the schoul clubs, 
(Signed) 

Jonx Bartow ALLEN, M. X., Headmaster 
of the Perse Grammar Sch ol, Cam- 
nae aud late Scholar of New College, 

xford. 


A certificate, dated the 15th May, from Mr. 


Way 20 ay who for ten and a-half years was 
headmaster of the Perse School, shows what was 
the opinion entertained of him by that gentleman. 
It is as follows :— 


School Fouse, Sedbergh, May 15, 1876. 
This is to certify that F. C. Maxwell, E., M. A., of 
St. John's Coll., Cambridge, was a colleague of mine 
for several years while | was headmaster of the Perse 
Grammar School, Cambridge, During the whole of that 
time | found him a zealous, conscientivus, pleasant, and 
effective helper. He declined to make use of the cane, 
when all the other masters were allowed to use it, and 
vet be maintained a high standard of discipline, and 
taught his boys te work cheerfully and vigorvus'y, He 
was niways popular wiih the bas, avd took part in all 
their amurements and games, His methods of teach- 
ing are interesting and ittelligent, securing the atten 
tion and arousing the activity of his pupils; nor did he 
fail (as many masters do) to overcome the idleness, or 
help the stupidity, of the wenker buys. Ou the whole, 
I have never bad a master in whom I could place 
more confidence, or trom whose work | got more 
arsatance. On his first appafutment he took the 
Evglish subjects aud part of tho classical work 
inelutirg elementary Latin verse and prose) of Forms 
V., III., and If, All this work was done to my 
satisfaction. Some time after his appolutment the 
Perse School received a new scheme frum the E..dowed 
Bchool Commissioners ; by this a jus lor school was 
formed for boys who wished to leave school at the aye 
of sixteen. I at once felt that Mr. Maxwell was exactly 
the man for such a school, aud at my request he uuder- 
touk the charge of it. Subject only to m) yeneral supor- 
vision, be bad the whole control and moulding of the 
mixed mass of boys who were draughted from ail parts 
of our school as proviously constituted With great 
eneryy aud skill be got them into good discipline aud 
working order; avd when I left Cambridge there was 
a good prospect that the junior school would form au 
excellent traming for middle class buys who wished to 
leave schuvl at au early agyo—a training goo! enough 
for buys, too, who wishe! to the local exawina- 
tions of the two Uuiversities, or the preliminary exa- 
miustious requires for boys wishing to be chemi-ta, 
surgeous, or swlivitors, With reyard to the subjects 
which Mr. Maxwell can teach, I can state that be 
taught fur me, aud taught well, the classical work 
above-meutioned, French, a: ithmetic, Algebra, Euclid, 
geography, history, Scripture, English gramwar, and 
rawi'g. He bas prepared unaergraduates of tho 
University of Cambridge fur the previous exemina'ion, 
and he bas prepared pupils of the Perse School for the 
preliminary examinations above mentioned, and otber 
pois for the Cambridge local examinations, 1 shall 
glad to hear always of Mr. Maxwell's success, as I 
fee! sure that it will be deserved by his unflagying seal, 
his self-denial in schol, bis thervuugh devotion to a 
ach wlmaster’s work, and his th. rough Christiau integ- 
rity exhibited in every detail of duty. 


Some of the governors of the Perse School are 
appointed by the town council, and the question 
was on Thursday brought, by Mr. Cockereil, before 
that body. At the outset, however, all di: cussion 
on the subject was obiected to on the part of Mr. 
Alderman Reed. One councillor rewerked that, 
however they might stifle discussion in that council 
chawber they could not outside. The voting was 
equal, aud the wayor, by bis casting vute, excluded 
the introduction of the question. 


THE WESLEYANS AND LAY REPRESENTA- 
TION, 


The question of reconstituting the Wesleyan 
Conference by the introduction of the lay element 
was on Tuesday, lust week, considered by a large 
committee of ministers and laymen assembled in 
London. In the absence of the President, owing 
to a tem iilness, Dr. Punthon took the chair. 
The Rev. Willi Arthur, for want of voice and 
from ill-health, was unable to address the meeting, 
but a statement of his views was read for him by 
the Rev. T. B. Stephenson, B.A. Mr. Arthur 
stated that for many years the common counsel aud 
mutual co-operation of ministers and Jaymen had 

growiug awong them, aod with increasing 
advant«ges to both classes. The question of lay 
representation au, og esl. yens bad arisen in the 
United States, iu Canada, aud in Australia, and 
they could not but expect that it would aire 


adequate settlement of the 
question, for, unlike former demands, the present 
one left all the toral functions undisturbed. 
The proposal of a mixed body of ministers aud lay- 
men was the ' 
stitution. ‘Their experience in the district 
meetings bad shown them that ministers and 
laymen could work well together Mr. H. 

H. Fowler suggested that Mr Arthur's speech 

should be printed, and the latter gentleman 

aureed to leave bis manuscript in the hands of 

the committee. A prolunged conversational dis- 

cursion then took place. Uitimately, the follow. 

ing resolution, 4 by Mr. Vanner, and 

seconded by Mr. Waddy, M. P., was put to the 

meeting, an overwhelming majority voting for it, 

and none against it :— 

That in the opinion of this committee the time has 
now come when a comprehensive plan should be devised 
for some direct and adequate representation of the laity 
in the transaction of the business of the Conference, 
consistently with the recognised principles of our 
economy and the provisions of the Pol! Deed. 

The discussion was continued on Wednesday 
when the following motion was proposed :— 

That any plan devised for the direct and adequate 
representation of the laity in the trananctivn of the 
busivess of the Conference shal! provide for the admis- 
sion of lay men into Conference during the time when 
the matters shall be dealt with and decided which are 
hereafter declared to be withiu the proviuce of laymen, 
coojointly with ministers. 

This was carried by 86 against 3. During the 
voting 103 members of the committee were present, 
and as soon as the is-ue was declared, there was 
considerable expression of surprise at the practical 
unanimity of the decision. 


At the meeting of the committee on Thursday, 
* Punshon in the chair, Mr. Banting moved 
that— 

The Conference, when the laymen are present, shall 
consist of the President of the Conference for the time 
being, snd av equal number of ministers and laymen ; 
that all ministers permitre? by the d. rict meetings to 
attend the Ministerial Conference shui! be entitled to 
attend, ale», the meeting of the Conference when the 
laymen are present and to speak if of teu years’ stand. 
ing, but not to vote, unless elected to the body, when 
laymen are present. 

Mr. Moore seconded Mr. Bunting’s resolution— 
rst, because, if they bad only a few lay represen- 
tatives they would always be rich men; avd 
secuvdly, because inequality of numbers would be 
no final settlement. The Rev. 8 Tindall moved 
an „mendment to the eff-ct that the Uunference 
should direct ite immediate att ntion to the number 
of ministers attending Uunference, aud that al 
wivisters baving permission to attend sbould share 
in the proveedimygs of the mixed representative 
body both by e ing aud vutiog, Mr. Rees 
secooded Mr, Tiudall’s amendment. Mr. H. H. 
Fowler considered the arguments of Mr Bunting 
unavswerable, but the difficulties of equality of 
numbers appeared to be ivsurmountabie. Mr. 
Waddy, M. P., said the numbers in the depart- 
mental committees which adwivistered their affairs 
during the year were balf miuisters and bal? lay uien, 
and if this was the proportion out of the Conference, 
why should it not be the same in it? He beleved 
that Mr. Buuting’s was the only logical principle, 
yet he should vote for Mr. Fowler's suggestion as 
the most practical The Kev. W. Hirst thought 
that on pactical, though not oa logical, grounds it 
would be better not to go for equality of numbers. 
The Rev. G. T. Perks said that iu the past all 
their committees had consisted of an equal number 
of ministers and Jaymen. He appreciated the suy- 
gestions of Mr. Fowler aud Mr. Waddy, but he 
preferred Mr. Bunting’s reselution in tavour of 
equality of vum bers. Mr. Atkinron did not think 
it at all needtul to bave an equality uf numbers 
If they began with equa! numbers it might vot be 
found to work well, and ‘would be difficut to alter. 
He was sure that the people were ust 80 anxious 
about equal numbers as to agitate for it Mr. 
Aldermau MA, thur, M. P., thought the true prin- 
ciple was to bave an equal number of miuiste:s 
and laymen, aud if this were not adopted there 
would be agitation. Mr. Bizeley said that if the 
principle of equality were richt, the people would 
ask why it was not acted upon. The Chairwan 
was most unwilling to express an opinion from the 
vhair, but he thought the only logics] and rightful 
settlement was equality of numbers; but, on the 
other hand, there was the great diff oulty of many 
ministers giving up their privilege of attending the 
Conference, aud in some way or other the difficulty 
must be met. Many of the mivisters would feel 
asif they were shut off from ali part in the furma- 
tion of laws and responsibilities which they would 
be obliged to admiuister. It they solved this diffi- 
culty, they would get out of thor g:eatest peril, 
and they murt show that all they could do had 
been generously done. A vote was taken as tu 
whether they should send a recommendation to the 
Conference at all on the question of «quality of 
numbers, and it was decided in favour of seudiny 


per growth and fruit of their con, | 


Bunting’s resolution was then carried by 70 votes 
against 6. Ninety-three gentlemen were nt 
when the vote was taken; and so it was decided 
that there should be as representatives in the Con- 
ference an equal number of ministers and laymen. 
The following resolution, moved by Mr. Fowler, 
and seconded by Mr. Waddy, was carried unani- 
mously :— 

This meeting feels bound to record its “deliberate 
conviction that the changes which are now proposed will 
not impxir the integrity of the office, the in- 
violability of the copnexional privciple, or the anthority 
of the district committees, and tv declare its adherence 
to, and its fixed purpose to uphold, those essential 
principles of Wesleynn Methodism. 

The following resolution was also adopted: 

That no new law proposed by the Conference when 

the laymen shall be t shall be in force until it 
shall have been submitted to the district meetings, and 
their report (if any) forwarded to the next annual meet 
ing of the Conference when laymen are present, and 
such new law confirmed by the Conference. 
It was decided by vute that the mixed body should 
consist of 440 members, aud it was that one- 
fourth of the Jay moiety of the mixed body, in- 
cluding the representatives of departments, be 
elected at each Conference for the next Conference. 
It was also agreed that the qualification for a lay 
representative should be as follows :—Laymen 
eligible for election to the mixed Conference sball 
be members of the society of five years’ coutinuous 
standing at the time of their nomivation, and hold- 
ing the office of chapel trustee, leader, circuit, 
chapel, or poor steward, or local preacher. It was 
agreed that a sub-committee of twelve ministers 
and twelve lay meu should be appoiuted to deal with 
the remainder of the questions and arrangements 
necessary to complete the scheme for lay represen- 
tation, and that they should report the results of 
their deliberati ns to the committee, which should 
meet again in London before the Conference, The 
following gentlemen are the members of the sub- 
cowmittee :—The President and Secretary f the 
Conference, the Revs. G. T. Perks, Dr. Stamp, J. 
Bedford, Dr. Jobson, A. M‘Avlay, G W. Olver, 
T. B. Stephenson, J. Ben’, 8 Tindall, Dr. James, 
R. N. Young, and Mesers. W. F. smith T. P. 
Bunting, H. Atkinson, G. Sidgett, J. 8. Vanner, 
M‘Arthur, Sir F. Lycett, Newburn, Cooper, May, 
Fowler, and Hoyle. 


The Archbishop of Cologne has been summoned 
to take bis trial before the secular court on the 
28th inst. The Crown demands his deposition, 

M. Herzoy. Pastor of Berne, bas accepted the 
dignity of bi-hop, to which he has been elected b 
the Synod of the National Christian Catholic Chure 
of Switzerland. 

Mr. Hyacinthe Loyson is to give a series of 
addresses inthe French language, ‘‘On the Pros- 
pects of Christend»m,” and will explain his views as 
one of the Old Catholics.” he firet will be 
delivered this dey, at St. George's Hall, Langham- 
place, at four o'clock. 

PAKISHIONERS AND THEIR Pastors tn ITALY. — 
The parish of Villa Rotta, in the diocese of Guas- 
talla, bas petitioned the Minister of Grace and 
Justice to recognise Don Corrado Farina, who bas 
been unanimourly elected by the heads of families 
to the cure, but is opposed by Monsignor Benassi, 
the bishop. 

SEcEssION TO THE CHURCH.—The Rev. J. C. 
Wiliams en p»stor of the Welsh Baptist 
Church at Amlwob, Anuylesea, has joined the Church 
of England, and on Sunday last officiated as curate 
for the first time at the Amlsch parish church. 
He was educated at the Welsh Baptist College of 
Llangollen, and previons to taking charge of the 
Amluch Baptist Uhypel he was for me years a 
minister in the town of Denbigh. At the last Eis- 
teddiod, beld in Newport, Mr. Wini⸗me won 
_ of the leading prizes for prose and powtry.— 

our. 

Tux Barrrers AND THE BUntats BWI. —At the 
annual couference of the Kapt st Churches of York- 
shire, beld at Hadderrfield on Tt ursday, a resolution 
was parsed, on the motion of the R. v. Dr. Green, 
tu the effect that the association unanimously re- 
newed its assertion of the equal right of the whole 
community to burial in parochial churchyards, and 
declaring the restriction of the right to conduct 
burial services therein to the Established clergy to 
be unjust and vexatious, Particular protest was 
made against the denial of the offices of religion in 
the interment of the unbaptized as ing with 

liar, and often intolerable hareship on the 
ptist denomination. 

Roman CaTHotic CHAPLAINS IN INDIA. —It 
appears from a Parliamentary paper issued on Fri- 
day that the subject of an increased allowance to 
Roman Catholic chaplaius for our soldiers in India 
having been referred by Lord Salisbury to the 
Indian Government, the Viceroy in Council, in a 
despatch dated March 3, 1876, recommended in- 
creased a'lowances as follows :—Twenty priests of 
vot less than fifteen years’ standing to receive 
monthly allowances of 300 rupees ; twenty-four of 


am ng the Wesleyans iu Euglaud. Mr. Arthur re- 
ferred to some expre-sions wuiwh Dr. Bunting used 
to him in his last days, from which he inferred that 
Dr. Bun ing mest to convey to him his opiuion 
— tre or 2 come Mean the Diiniste:s aud 
men weuld le more cloely asaocisted in th 
busin.:saof Me huiism. The — — — 
was not ove ol orders or inte rests, but of principles 
and he was thaukful that no mere class iuterests 
had come into play. Looking at what was asked 
for by theirlaymen in the matter of lay representa- 
tion, he saw no great difliculty in the way of their 


recommendation by an overwhelming majority. The | not Jess than twenty years’ service 250 rupecs ; and 
Rev. 8. Tindall withdrew his amendment iu tavour | thirty-two, 200 rupees; with twenty-sx horse 
of asuggestion bythe R v. M. O- boru, that during the allowances of thirty rupces ench. The tutal in: resse d 
sessions uf the Co feren-e wheu laymen are preseut | cost ineurre ! by these proposals would be 85,740:s. 
iv is desirable tuat the vum!er of mivisterseutitled | about 8,570/,) a y ear. : 
to vote iu the transaction of the business shall be | Tur ULp CaTruotics.—Last week in Bonn was 
limued to those ministers of teu years’ standing | he'd the third synod of the Old Catholics. There 
who, pursuavt to the numbers allocated by the | were present thirty-one priests and seventy-six 
r ce ling Conference, have been authorised by the | delegates from Old Catholic communities. On 
istrict commuttecs to attend the Conference. The Wednesday it was opened. After the usual cere- 
vote was There were 17 for Mr. | monies Dr. von Schulte read the report of the con- 
Osborn's amendment, and about 59 against it. Mr, | dition of the movement. According to it, there 
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are now 35 communities in Prussia, 44 in Baden, 
5 in Hesse, 2 in Birkenfeld, 31 in Bavaria, and 1 in 
Wurtemburg. The whole number of persons be- 
longing to it ie 17,203; in Bavaria 10,110, in Hesse 
1,042, in Oldenburg 249, in Wurtembury 223. The 
pua:ber of Old Catholic priests is in Germany 60. 
The rest of the meeting was devoted to the discus- 
sion of regulations regarding the ritual. In the 
afternoon Dr. Schulte reported on the motions re- 
specting celibacy. Many opivions were expressed. 
and the discussion was not closed till the following 
day, when it was agreed to pass over all motions on 
the subject to the Order of the Day. It was 
further agreed to leave it to the representatives to 
decide when the questi-n should again be brought 
before the synod. It was also decided that p. o- 
cessions were no longer in accordance with the 
= of the age, and that, therefore, no new ones 
should be introduced, and that any proposals to 
change those already in existence should be laid 
before the representatives. 


Tue Bisnor or Dennau on CLERGYMEN AS 
MAGISTRATES.—In respoudiog for the clergy at a 
recent luncheon given in connection with the re- 

ning of St. Giles’s Church, Durham, Bishop 

ring pretested against employing clergymen as 
justices of the peace. ‘Influential Jaymen said, 
‘I have my duties to atteud to; I must go out 
huoting, and cannot spare time to attend the bench 
of magistrates ; I must have my shooting, and I 
cannot give up my sports for the bench of magi- 
stastes ; aud yet there must be a certain number 
on the bench, and seme will put in the parson. 
The clergyman, tickled by the honour proposed to 
be done him, unwisely conrented to take the office, 
and he was the one expected always to be on the 
bench ; he was the one who had to give up far 
more important duties for the sake of attending the 
bench, and in doing so he placed a most serious 
obstacle in the way of his miuisterial influence. 
Tom Smith was charged with poaching. and the 
case being clear, he was convicted b be parson, 
and then every relation of Tom Smith to the tenth 
degree of cousinship in the parish was grievously 
hurt and offended. They thought their cousin per- 
fectly iumecent, and that at all events he ought to 
have been let off The magistrate, however, must 
do justice, and the result was, that Tom Smith and 
all his friends and relations bad their hearts 
hardened against the ministrations of the clergy- 
map. If they did not shut their doors, at least 
they shut their hearts against him. Nothing could 
have a more serious influence upon the clergyman 
being on the commission of the peace and acting as 
magistrate.” 

“A Hion-Caurcn Recror” anp THE Evan- 
GELICALS. — Mr. Arthur Clayden writes to us :—‘* The 
letter of a ‘ High-Church Rector,’ which appeared 
in year columns last week, was more than usually 
fraught with matter for earnest and thoughtful 
consideraticn. It appears to me of great import- 
ance that there should be open to such a writer a 
channel of communication of the breadth and Catho- 
licity of the Nonconformist, We all lose incalculably 
through the rigidity of our standpoint. I will never 
believe that Episcopalians could act towards Non- 
conformists as they frequently do, if like your 
Catholic - spirited correspondent they were to 
descend from their balloons, and in and out 
amongst us, and see us as we really are. Your 
correspondent bas inadvertently written a spleodid 
apulugy for Dissevt in bis treochant attack upon 
the Evangelical position in the Establishment. I 
am quite at a loss to cunceive how the blows are to 
parried by the Low-Church school! As I read the 
merciless logi:, I thought of a clergymao whom | 
have had uuder observation for twenty years. He 
is the vicar of a rural parixh, and meu h · t noto- 
rious for bis uitra-Evang -liculism. Very p«inful has 
it be n to uotice the perpetual vai lations aud 
moral weaknesses superinduced by the only two 
evident conscivusness of the uutensablences of his 
positioun—the morbid seuritiveness to all allusions 
to the subject, the excessive irntamlity under 
attack, the uoworthy shifts resorted to, 4 utter 
waut of manlivess in his general deport ment, and 
the shawbling ort of gait which seems to be for 
ever saying ‘ Don’t say avything about it, I know 
I appear a sorry humbug, but I hardly see my way 
out of the wood, Gud help me!’ I wish it were 
possible to believe that the Ithuriel spear of your 
correspondert would pierce the flimsy apology for 
argument in Which these, in many respects, worthy 
men ensbroud themselves. The harm done to the 
sacred cause of truth by their moral obliquity is 
incalculable. An atmosphere of unreality per- 
petually surrounds them. The men and women 
who gather round them and constitute their more 
or less obsequious following, are often the mere 
scoff and byword of their respective localities ; not 
on account of their Christlikeuess and moral work, 
but because of their parrowmindedness, their 
pharisaism, aud their inconceivable general littie- 
ness. ‘Like priest, like prople’ is only too 
literally fulfilled in their experience, and trath is 
slaughtered in the house of its friends.” 

Tun Brsnorp or Lonpon AND rur Rock. 
In 4 keture on ** Churchyards aod Gravestones, 
recently delivered at Saitfleet, by the Rev. J. H. 
Luwmm, the fuilosing paragraph Was quoted rom 
the Huck of January 30, 1874 :— 

Will it be believed that Bishop Jackson, while 
stronyly deprecating, in u convers tion with the late J. 
C. Colyuhoun, thy prosecution of Mr. Bennett, remarked 
that if the doc ine of the Real Presence were 
authoritatively coudemned, at least 150 clergy in bis 
late divcese (Lincoln) would go into lay communion "’! 


This statement having given offence to the Rev, 


F. , viear of Skidbroke, he at once wrote 
to the Bishop of London to inquire as to its cor- 


rectness, when his lordship made smewer as| 
follows 


London House, G. W., March 6th,1876.—My dear Sir, 
—I need bardly say I never said or thought anything of 
the sort. — Faithfully yours, J. Loxpow. 

This letter has appeared in several newspapers, 
and as the bishop thus curtly denies the truth of 
what Mr. Colquhoun said, we immediately put our- 
selves in communication with two of that lamented 

eutleman's most intimate friends, Mr. Nugent and 

r. Bateman, each «f whom, io replying to our in- 


quiry, has most aan oe e substantial 
accuracy of the psragraph complained of ;—so far 
as regards the fact of Mr. uhoun’s having used 


the words imputed to hie tr Colquhoun, it is 
well known, a most tenacious memory, nor was 
he at all given to exaggeration; and as no one 
would suspect either the bishop or himself of wilful 
misrepresentation, it seems far more probable that 
the former should have forgotten what he said than 
that the latter should have freely circulated a 
report of an imaginary conversation.— From the 
Rock. 

‘INFIDELITY AND Dussent.”—The following 
correspondence has been published in the Manchester 
Exammer and Times: 


Lower Norwood, S. E., May, 1876. 

Dear Sir,— We are very a»xious to seot.re 1,000/. bo- 
fore Michaelmas tv evable us to begin a mission to a 
large and poor population, who are sunk in imfidelit 
and Dissent here. Will you kindly send us at least I. 
toward this much-needed work, which has the sanction 
and support of our diocesan ? 

Yours truly, 
C. A. W. READE. 
Sir Elkanah Armitage. 


Halton Bank, Pendleton, May 29, 1876. 
Reverend Sir,—The letter you have addressed to my 
father, Sir Eikanah Armitage, has been handed to me, 
as his state of beslth does not permit him to engage in 


correspondence. 

You are pleased to invite him to subscribe towards 
the expenses of a mission for the benefit of the poor of 
Lower Norwood, whom you describe as “sunk in 
infidelity and Dis⸗ent 

Permit me in reply to inform you that my father is 
bimself a Dissenter, and therefore one uf the same class 
as those for whom your mission is intended, 

I may add that throughout hir life he bas been in the 
habit of contributing largely towards the Obristian 
body to which he bel and bas often had the 
pleasure of extending his liberality to objects which 
seemed to bim deserving in connection with your own 
denomination. 

As, however, he is not prepsred to change his own 
ecc'esiastical position, he can hardly be expected to sub- 
cob towards the conversion of his fellow Dissenters at 
Norwood. 

I assume that in asking my father tc subdbribe to your 
mixsion you know nothing of bim persovally, or you 
would net have addressed him iu terms implying that 
the members of the religious communion to which he 
belongs are to be cl with infidels, 

Il am, reverend «ir, yours &, 
BENJAMIN ARMITAGE, 


Beligions und Benominational Netos. 


WANDSWORTH TERCENTENARY 
MEMORIAL CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 


Rather more than three years ago we recorded an 
interesting meetiog at Wandsw.u th, held to inaugu- 
rate a movement just originated in connection with 
the Cougrega ional Church at Wandsworth, under the 
pastoral care of the Rev Daniel Kloomtield James, for 
providing additional accommodation for a cungre- 
gation which was already outgrowing the capacity 
of the then existing ch«pel, and, in so duing, to 
commeworate the three-hundredth anviversary of a 
notable event in the histery of religious liberty iu 
v vgland, this event bei ug the establishment of a Nou- 
copformist community known as the Presbytery 
of Wandsworth,” in 1573 Although the history 
of this carly church is involved in some obscurity, 
tradition has located it upon a site near the parish 
church ; where, unquestionably, Nnconformist 
worship wa+, with few iuterruptions, maintained 
successively by the small hody of Paritans by whom 
it was fouu in the reign of Elizabeth, by a sub- 

uent con tion of Huguenot refugees, and, 
ultimately, by a church of which the early memories 
are identified with the labours of the Rev. Rowland 
Hill, and the Village Itinerancy Society that after. 
wards blossomed into the Hackney Theological 
Seminary, now known as Hackney College, to 
which body the venerable building, altered and 
enlarged from time to time, still belon In this 
time honoured, though obscure an unsightly 
building, the existing Congregational Church of 
Waudsworth assembled for worship until 1862, 
when a more convenient and attractive chapel was 
erected on East Hill, and ia it a large Sunday- 
echool and other evangelistic agencies are still maiu- 
tained by the same church. 

‘The movement thus commenced in 1873, though 
not attractivg so much suppo't as was hoped for 
frm the Nuucupformist body at large, bas been 
steadily followed up by the cougre.atiwn and its 
immediate friends; and on W cd last the 
enlarged building. which may fairly claim to he 
— na nes, e mmodio2s, an! beautiful 
structure, was, though not quite cowpleted, ** 
for public worship. Taking advantage o the 
opening of a new road which afforded a commandin 
frontage at right angles with that of the chape 


‘with comf 


space for more that 1,000 
The body of the new building consists of 
and aisles, separated by columns and arches s0 
judiciously disposed as to afford very little inter- 
ruption to sight and hearing. The greater . of 
the cougregation are sated on the gi -floor, 
which rues with a gentle slope frum the t ausept to 
the new entrance; but light and ary galleries 
across cach end of the traue“ pt maternally increase 
the acoummodation. A shalluw revese iu the place 
of a chancel, teruinating iu a lofty gable with an 
ornamental circular window, gives a noble archi- 
tectural effect to the building, and affords space for 
a dais, upon which is erected a very chaste and 
beautiful pulpit of stone and alabaster, ted 
by oo J * and which will 2 
— or suitable provision, not yet completed, for 
the adusinistration of the pret ned of baptiem 
and the Lord's Supper. An exceilent organ is 
laced in a recess to the left hand of this chancel. 

e works have been carried out by Messers. Adam- 
son, who erected the original building, under the 
designs and supervision of Mr. E. C. who 
was y congratulated on the skill with which 
he has acoomplished a work of some special ditfl- 
culty, and combined the old and new portions of 
the structure into a most satisfactory and har- 
monious whole. 

In the opening services the Rev. Joseph Parker, 
D D., of the City leu ple, preavhed iv the morning 
from Jeremiah u. 10, 11; the Rev. He, ry Simon, 
of Westminster Chapel, offered the dedication 

rayer; and several other ministers took part, the 
E J. Morlais Joues, of Lewisham, preaching in 
the evening from the latter clause of 2 Samuel 
xiv. W 0 e — occasions = 
large, it was cspevial tifying to ese the 
2 al ministe both or ¢ the Congregations! 
body and of other denominations, many of them 
from a considerable distance, who expressed 
tieie lively interest in the cause, and their 
fraternal sympathy with the pastor, by their 
hearty rA Between the services a 
Large y of visitors and friends adjvurned to 
the 1 — schoolroom lately erected in the rear of 
the Baptist chapel on East Hill, which was kindly 
leut fur the occaswn by the Rev. F. Marchant and 
his deacons, and where, after a substantial cold ool- 
lation, presided over by Henry Wright, Eq, J. P., 
appropriate speeches were made by the chairman, 
the Revs. Dr. Parker, Mark Wilks, G. S. Iugram, 
T. Stephenson, C. Winter, F. Marchant, D. B. 
James, and by other gentlemen, In the course of 
the proceedings Mr. J. T. Stanesby made a state- 
mout vn the part of the building committee, from 
which it appeared that the total cost of the addi- 
tioval land aad the new building was +otimated at 
rather more than 4,500/.; that towards this amount 
about 3,000/ had been raised before the opeuing 
day, invluding a graut of 100% and a loan, without 
interest. of , trom the Loudon Cougregat one! 
Chapel Building Souvicty, and 4601 advanced by 
various friends on 10/. debentures, bearing i:terest 
5 per cent., and that the collevtion at the morn- 
ing service, and the amounts handed in at ite close 
upon collecting cards, had amounted to about 470/. 
This amount was subsequently increased, by pro- 
mises given ia the room, and by the evening col- 
lection, to about 6401 , thus leaving a sum of nearly 
1,000/. to be raised for the completion of the un- 
dertaking, irrespective of the amount advanced 
by temporary loans, which the committee bope 
to be enabled to re without difficulty 
from the future subscriptions of the congreya- 
tion. They make, however, an earuest sppeal 
for help in raising the 9002 or 1,000/. 
still needed to complete the cost uf the works, tust 
the eue / gie of the pastor may not be cramped b 
the pressure of deot, aud that those of the chure 
and ¢ngreygstion may the sooner be set free for 
further efforts tor the benefit of the increasing popu · 
latiou growimy up arvuud thew. : 

Un Sunday last the opening services were con- 
tiued by serwons in the woruving by the Rev. Henry 
Siwon, and in the evening by the pastor of the 
church. 


OPENING OF HAWKSTONE HALL, 
KENNINGTON ROAD. 


On Monday, the hall which has been erected in 
connection with the Rev. Newman Hall’s new 
church in the Westminister Bridge-road, was 

. The first meeting wes at mid-day 
when there was a good attendance, chiefly of mem- 
bers of the congregation. Mr. Samuel Morley, 
M.P., presided, supported by the Revs, Newman 
Hall, Aubrey C. Price, G. W. MevUree, G. M. 
Murphy, H. Grainger, John Foster, T. Morgan, &0. 
The doxology was first sung, and the Rev. New- 
man Hall oflered prayer. A hymn was then sung, 
aud the oba mau addressed the meeting. 

Mr. Morey salt he thought it would have been 
more appropriate if the chair had been occupied by 
bis bonoared frieud Mr. Hall. but as be bad 
«xuresa d a wish that be (the chairman) should g re- 
side, de bat no option, because there was no Man 
in London or in En, laud more inclined to belp and 
eucourage bim in the work he had so long carried 
on thau biweelf. he bad watched his course of 
service with joy and thankfuluess. As a Londoner 
born and bred, having lived all his life in that great 
city, he felt thankful for such men as Newman Ha l, 
and he was there to express his cougratulations and 
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is thankfulness at the lishment of that 
ed aed his earnest desire that God's blessi 
might rest upon it. He felt persuaded they wou 
never tou 


ch the on of London unless — 
entered into their social condition and sought to li 
them from the mire. 22 were — who, 
if they knew the state ings amongst popu- 
lation of London would be restless until they bad 
found out some agency which would benefit them. 
Many Christians were content to live comfortable 
easy lives, and satisfy themselves by giving cun- 
tributions. He belioved that when our Lord said, 
the Gospel 8 creature, He did not 
to ministers only. He saw in the character 
building a desire to meet that want, 
had no doubt it would be used well, 
the ad 951 would sot be dese- 
anything there to get the people 
the drink, which he held to be the 
of the day. The 94 object of the 
day was to seek 's blessing upon 
g, and he did not wish to say anythin 
to lead them away from that object, but he woul 
be thankful if could lodge in the minds of 
Christian people a sense of their individual respon- 
sibility. There were at least a million persons in 
London who never entered church or chapel, and 
they had to be sought out. It was not enough to 
erect great buildings, and he did not believe in any 
a ng act making people better, but if 
iatian people would go and speak to their 
poorer. brethren it would have great results. He 
congratulated them on the accomplishment of their 
object in the erection of that building, and was very 
sanguine that great good would result from it. 
ay 
ter singing, and prayer by the Rev. H. 
Grainogr, the Rev. Newman Hatt said the 
planat | — be As to th 
their purpose. e name 
poe ors Hall att the seat of the Hill family. 
Kowland Hill was born there, and on the cen- 
tenary of his birth it was — to do some- 
thing to commemorate his name, and 2 
fund was raised, which was employed chiefly 
for educational Lewy The lease of a 
in the Waterloo-road was purchased 
where and Sunday-schools, temperanse meet- 
ings, and other benevolent agencies were carried 
on. The South-Western roy took sion 
of that building, and paid 3,500“. for it, and it had 
been in Chancery until they could find another 
Hawkatovne Hall to take its place. 
only contribution they had from the Ros lend Hill 
fund towards the 60, which the buildiogs they 
had erected would cost. That ball was to take 
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asked him to make a statement ex- | 


Grainger, and 
That was the Frederick, J. R. Glanville, Goodman, and James 


heart in what the Chairman and Mr. Hall bad said, 
and would like to say that when he was in Man- 
chester he tried to have a religious service in a 
schoolroom, but could only get four women to 
attend. He then invited the men to come and hear 
a book read, and in a short time he had the room 
filled with 500 working men. In Jess than six 
months a deputation of those men waited on him 
and asked him to resume the religious service. He 
did so, and they all attended. He disliked the 
idea of dividing a man’s life into two parts, and 
calling one part sacred and the other secular, 
believing that if a man lived close to Christ, there 
was nothing which might not be turned into blessed 
work, — 

The vs. John Foster, G. W. M Cree, John 
Morgan, and Benjamin Brown (Wesleyan) offered 
prayer, and some hymns were sung. 

The Rev. N. Hawt, in expressing thanks to Mr. 
Morley for presiding, said he felt most deeply that 
he had in bim a true earnest friend, who was always 
ready to help with his purse and voice, and he was 
delighted to have him there at the first meeting. 

The Rev. G, M. Murpny said no one could take 
a deeper interest in that building than he did. 
Twenty years ago they had their first service at 
Hawkstone Hall, and they continued there until 
1866. It seemed a fitting link between the old hall 
and the new that their — was present at the 
last service in the old ball, from whence he went to 
the Lambeth Baths to address a meeting of navvies 
It was a long interregnum, but the work had not 
been standing still, as they transferred all their 
work to the — where it had gone on, 
and mainly through the generosity of men who had 
been won at Hawketone Hall, nearly 1,700/. a-year 
was spent in evangelising work in the neighbour- 
hood of the Borough-road. There were people in 
all parts of the world who had been won to Christ 
at Hawkstone Hall. Now they had a new and 
more beautiful building it was to be hoped still 
more glorious work wonld be done there. He 
would say in the words of the Psalmist, ‘‘ Peace be 
within thy walls, and prosperity within thy palaces. 
For my brethren's and companions’ sakes | will now 
* Peace be within thee.“ 

he Rev. Newman Hall closed the meeting with 


prayer. 


At the evening meeting the Earl of Shaftesbu 
presided, supported by the Revs. N. Hall, H. 
Messrs. W. Webb, D. Earl, 


Joy. After singing and prayer, and reading of 
ee by the Rev. N. Hall. 
The CHAIRMAN addressed the meeting. The 


the place of the old one, and they purposed to erection of that church and hall was calculated to 


have Scriptural, but uasectarian education for chil- 


meet the spiritual necessities of men, and he 


which London would be now utterly uninhabitable. 
He rejoiced to see that hall affiliated to such a 
church and for such 1 and that people who 
attended the ministry of Newman Hall would know 
they had a man at the head of a congregation who 
sympathised with them in all their necessities, and 
would do all they could to help them in their moral 
and spiritual life, and also provide for their honest 
recreation. Their great object was to win them 
from the public-house. After all the large wages 
earned during the last few years it was sad to 
think that probably not one-third of the popula- 
tion had laid up anything for an evil day, for them- 
selves or their families. Seeing the great career 
they had before them he would only pray in the 
words of the baptismal service, that being steadfast 
in faith, joyful through hope, and rooted in charity, 
their future career might be in accordance with 
those principles and be a blessed one. (Cheers.) 
After prayer by Mr. Wess, the Rev. N. HAL“ 
made some announcements of further meetings, and 
said that only about 500“. was now needed to pa 
for that hall, the total cost of which would be 
about 9,000“. 2,500“. had been obtained from his 
lecture fund, and the remainder had been given by 
friends in recognition of the great philanthropic 
work carried on by their various sucieties. Although 
he had not asked for money that day, Lord Shaftes- 
bury had generously given a donation of 10i., 
(Cheers. ) Most of those present had been giving 
for fitteen years past. He had been engaged for 
some years in asking for funds, and had travelled 
many hundreds of miles and made many thousands 
of calls upon all manner of persons. It had not been 
always pleasant work, or in accordance with his 
personal feelings, but he had met with very great 
encouragements, especially from the poor. e had 
now ceased to be a mendicant, and retired from the 
| profession. (Laughter.) He undertook to get 
5,000/ , aod he had succeeded, and it was a great 
relief to him. But it must not be supposed that 
they did not want money, as about 5,000/. would 
still be needed after the bazaar, to clear them 
entirely. But they had a building which 
would hold 2,500 people, most substan- 
tially built, and which might last for 
centuries. It was a grand proof of the power of the 
voluntary principle, and showed that when people 
saw that a good work was being done, they were 
ready to give their money. They closed at Surrey 
Chapel next Sunday week, when he would have 
completed his twenty-second year of service, The 
new church would be opened on Tuesday, July 4, 
and they intended to have a month’s sacred feast- 
ing. The church would be open every day, and 
| preachers of all denominations had kindly offered 
their services, and he did not see why they should 
| not have as good congregations as Messrs. Moody 


dren of the poor—only ‘eaching them about Christ, heartily prayed God that the work might prosper | and Sankey had. They had five years’ more lease 


and not mindi 
parents bel 
fourteen Sunday-schools with upwards 
5,000 scholars and about 400 teachers — Bap- 


to what denomination their in the spirit in which it had been undertaken. 
. They had now thirteen or | They all knew the history of Surrey Chapel, and 
of | how the late Mr. Sherman and Mr. Newman Hall 


had been en d in doing what they could to ex- 


tiste, Methodists, Independents, and Church of | tend its benevolent operations to the whole mass of 


England, all bei weloume to their schools. | the working classes. 


Another part of work was the advocacy of 
total abstinence. It was no part of their church 
organisation, but they all combined in the earnest 
desire to win the 22 habits E drink. They 
thought it necessary to have somethin itive to 
offer as a substitute, and that —1 evoted to 
religious purposes might be used as counter-a‘trac- 
tions to the public-house. It was very difficult for 
a cl man in London to go from house to house 


| 


and visit the families, but he thought it would he | 


well if each one set apart an evening and had a 
drawing-room entertainment to which his poorer 
brethren might be invited to come and hear about 


) 
| 


It was avery great and noble 
undertaking, grounded on pure patriotiem. They 
were engaged in a great patriotic movement, and 
were doing that which would improve the moral 
an i spiritual condition of the people around them. 
When they considered the state of the country, and 
the power already held by the working classes, and 
the power they would acquire in the future, they 
must zee that the kingdom and its institutions 
could only rest safely upon a wise and understand- 
ing people. It was the duty of every man who 
cared for the generation in which he lived and for 
future generations, to enter upon that work in the 
spirit iu which it had been conceived. He believed 


his travels, or something he had been reading. there was a great deal ef wisdom in secing that 


There were three things 


ple wanted—bread for the religion of Christ was something more than 


their natural life, prayer for their spiritual life, and the calling of people to church once a week. 
ploasore for their social nature. Multitudes around | Man was a composite animal, a man of spirit and a 


them had no opportunity of getting the lutter, and 


he thought it was just as onnristent for a Christian nature must be taken care 0“. 


man of flesh, and the claims of each part of his 
He was glad to see 


church to provide for that as it was to bave soup they took into consideration the amusement and 


kitchens in time of need. (Hear, hear.) They 
wanted to have concerts, secular and svientitic 
lectures, and for the rich an l poor to meet together, 
so that the different classes of society might be 
knit together. It was a frightful thing to see the 
division of classes in London, and they wanted to 
knit them together in loving sympathy. They had 
a Benevolent Society which had been in existenco 
ninety-one years’, and had distributed some 40, 000/. 
by means of visitors at the houses of the sick 


b— — 


— — 


poor. They had a Bible nurse, who went 


about from house to house nursing, clothing socie- 
tier, penny banks, and other agencies. o hall 
would be let for benevolent purposes when not 
required by themeelves, and pe hoped it would be 
used every night for purposes calculated to promote 
the well-being of the people. The entire cost would 
be about Contributions had been received 
from Unitarians, from members of the Jewish per- 
suasion, and from Episcopalians, citizens, and mer- 
chants, who recognised the unsectarian character of 
thiswork. All but 500/ of the amount had been 
obtained, and though they did not ask for money at 
that meeting they trusted the balance would soon 
be raised. ‘cheers.} 

Rev Avprey C. Price, vicar of St, James's, 
Clapham, said as a very humble officer in the one 
army led by the Great Captain of the Lord's host, he 
wanted to say how heartily he cougratulated their 
very excellent minister, a rayed with his whole 
soul that the great Head of the Church would long 


spare him to proach Jesus, and that he might have | 
many jewels in His crown, He agreed with all his | been in operation for many years, and except for 


recreation of the people who, if left to themselves, 
would take to all kinds of gross amusements, such 
as bull-baitiog and cock-fighting It was for them 
to wean the people from such things, and also from 
the enticemeats of the public-house. They could 
only do so by substituting one attraction for the 


other. They had there a lecture-room capable of 


containing 800 people, and a school-room for 500, 
and committee-rooms, All that would be very 
useful and successful. He hoped they would have 
some good music, such as Handel’s and Mozart’s, 
and he believed it would have a very great effect 
upon the people, and wean them from the public- 
house. Working men could come there and discuss 
their grievances, and he often found that when an 
Englishman had spoken his mind he felt satisfied. 
(Laughter.) He no doubt but that if they 
could bring the 8 people and their employers 

ther more it would prevent those disastrous 
strikes. Then they had religious and philanthropic 
societies, and he hoped it would be a centre of a 
great Christian agency spreading over a wide 
district. Nothing tended so much to keep people 
in harmony as frequent intercommunion, and the 
recent reception of the Queen in Whitechapel showed 
the improvement which bad taken place in the 
lower classee. There were in London four mil ions 
of people brought together without any prepara- 
tion for their moral and spiritual wants, and it was 
marvellous that they were so orderly with only 
about 11,000 police. It must be owing to the good 
done by those various agencies which had now 


to run at Surrey Chapel. They might have received 
compensation it they had surrendered it, but they 
| ty they ougbt to use the building for good, 
and had offered it to the Primitive Methodists, 
who were going to take it off their hands. Two 
of their ministers would occupy the pastorate, and 
if any of their friends preferred the old building, 
they might remain there, although they would 
eorry to lose them. Instead of having one church 
migrating to another 122 they would have two 
churches, and he hoped that at the end of the five 
years they would havea strong church there still. 
(Cheers.) 

The hymn, God bless our native land, was 
then sung, the Rev. Mr. Cecil prayed, and the 
Rev. NEWMuAN HALL expressed his tbvankfulness 

that the hall was so well adapted for speaking in, 
and that the ventilation was good. Great credit 
was due to the architect for that. They thanked 
Lord Sha!tesbury for being there that evening, 
especially as he had travelled from a distant part 
of the country to fulfil that engagement. — 
| SHAPTESBRURY, in ~~ gn said it had given him 
| great pleasure to present. There was in 
Loudon a vast amount of dormant and unused 
energy. Teople wanted to do good, but didu't 
know how. He would point them to Surrey 
Chapel, and they could come there and take their 
degrees. He wished they could say of London 
that it was built asa city that was at unity with 
itself, (Cheers. ) 

The Rev. Newman Hall then closed the meeting 

with prayer. 


The Rev. A. B. Camm, formerly minister of 
Tolmers-square Church, London, who left England 
to become pastor of the Protestant church, San 
José, Costa Rica, has received from his cungrega- 
tion a hearty and unanimcu: invitation to renew 
his three years’ engagement. He has ultimatel 
promised to remain in his present sphere until 
August, when he will return to England after having 
spent the coming winter on the continent. We 
understand that he hopes to recommence minis- 
terial work in this country next spring. 

Darn OF THE Rev. Jonn KE ty, or Liver- 
PooL.—We regret to record the decease of the 
Rev. John Kelly, who for forty-five years was 
actively engaged as a Congregational minister in 
41 He died on Monday morning. Of late 
Mr. Kellv's health had somewhat failed, and about 

three years ago he retired from the pulpit at the 
Crescent Chapel, Mr. Blackie beiog appointed his 
| successor, Mr. Kelly, however, continued to 
| preach occasional sermons and to take part in public 
Proceedings; but a few weeks ago an affection of 
| the heart, together with congestion of the lungs, 
prostrated him, and he never rallied. Mr. Kelly 
| was widely known and highly esteemed, not only 


' 
‘ 
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in his own denomination, but 
bounds, 


Beeralston, Devon, took place on the 8th inst. 


; | crime and 
BeeRatston, Devon.—A social gathering of the | fostering 
members and friends of the Congregational Church, | grounds the bill was objectionable, 


when there wasa large assembly. The proceedings | 


possessed nnusual interest, as the esteemed pastor, 
the Rev. William Hill, was to be presented with a 
substantial token of the esteem and affection in 


| 


which he is held by his people, to whom he has | 


ministered for twenty-two years. The chair was 
occupied by John Jackson, Esq., who said he had 
very great 9 in begging Mr. Hill's accept - 
ance of a cheque for 1401. The meeting was aleo 
addressed by several ministers from the neighbour- 


hood. 


LORD SANDON’S EDUCATION BILL. 


CONFERENCE AT WESTMINSTER. 


A Conference of the friends of religious equality, 
convened jointly by the committees of the Libera- 
tion Society and the Deputies of the Three Deno. 
minations, was held at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel, on Monday afternoon, to express their views 
on the Government Education Bill, lately intro- 
duced by Lord Sandon. The meeting, though called 
at very short notice, and intended to be mainly a 


metropolitan githering, was very well attended, | 


and the various Nonconformist bodies were well 
represented. Besides that it was presided over by 


| 


! 


| for every child, (Applause.) 


| 
| 


It give no 
satisfaction to any party ; all parties found fault 
with the bill. Canon Girdlestone told them that it 
wou'd be quite inoperative so far as the rural 
districts were concerned. He thought that it was 
excecdingly undesirable that the proposed duty 
should be imposed upon town councils or boards 
of guardians. Almost all asscciations of those 
interested in education bad condemned the 
bill The Congregational Unien bad dis- 
tinctly objected to the bill. The Wesleyan 
Education Committee objected to it, on the ground 
that it interfered with the establishment of Schowl 
Boards throughout the country—that was one of 
their grounds ; and he believed that the Education 
Committee represented the views of the connexion 
in the matter. At a recent meeting oa the sub- 
ject it was laid down as a desirable principle that 


| the whcle country should be divided into districts 


with a board school within a radius of three miles, 
He had no neod fur- 
ther to trespus upon their time except just to 
express his own conviction that the bill if passed 
into law would not meet the requirements of the 
country, and was objectionable in many of its 
clauses. (Applause. ) 

Mr. J. AuLANsos Pierer, M.A. (of the London 
School Board), on being called upon by the chair- 
man, made the following statement, being an 
analysis of Lord Sandon’s Bill:—Mr. Chairman 


and Gentlemen, this is a bill, in dealing with 


an influential Wesleyan layman, twoother Methodist which we must be extremely careful not to be 
M. P.'s were present. As will be seen from the | deceived by appearances oftentimes false as fair. 


subjoined report, the Conference showed a very | When this bill was first introduced, and to a cer- 


strong determination to oppose the Government bill 
with all possible vigour. Mr. Alderman McArthur, 
M.P., took the chair about two o’clock, and 
amongst those present were Sir Thomas Bazley, 
M. P., Mr. T. Rowley Hill, M. P., Sir Charles Dilke, 
Bart., MP., Sir Henry Havelock, Bart., M. P., 
Mr. R. Davies, M. P., Mr. W. 8. Allen, M. P., 
Alderman M Arthur, M. P., Mr. Morgan Lloyd, 
M. P., Mr. Alexander M Arthur, M. P., Mr. 
E. Jenkias, M. P., Mr. H. Richard, M. P., Mr. 
A. Illingworth, Dr. Underhill, Mr. H. R. Ellington, 
Mr. Charles Shepheard, Mr. Carvell Williams, Mr. 
J. Allanson Picton, Mr. Chatfeild Clarke, Rev. A. 
Mursell, Rev. J. H. Millard, Mr. J. Templeton, 
Mr. J. Glover, Mr. P. W. Clayden, Rev. B. Waugh, 
Rev. W. B. Lewis, Mr. H. Wright, Rev. Dr. 
Morrison, Rev. G. M. Murphy, Rev. Marmaduke 
Miller, Mr. J. 8. Wright (of Birmingham), Mr. E. 
Grimwade (of Ipswich), Mr. Andrew Dunn, Mr. 
Rains, Mr. Travers Buxton, Mr. R. Sinclair, Mr. J. 
Clapham, Mr. C. J. Cross, Mr. Charles Miall, Rev. 
R. Roberts, Mr. Forsaith, Rev. R. Macbeth, Mr. 


G. C. Whiteley, Rev. C. Worboys, Rev. G. Reaney | 


(of Reading), Mr. George Howell, Mr. Broad- 
hurst, Rev. J. Dothie, Rev. 8. Hebditch, 
Mr. S. R Pattison, Rev. T. Lloyd (of St. 
Ives), Rev. C. Kirtland, Rev. W. H. Wylie, 
Mr. McLaren (of Keighley), the Rev. T. W. Davids, 
Me. A. T. Bowser, the Rev. W. P. Cops, the Rev. 
G. B. Riley, the Rev. W. Miall, the Rev. M. Fish, the 
Rev. B. C. Etheridge, Mr. R. M. Holborn, &c. 


— 


tain extent explainel by Lord Sandon himself, it 


seemed likely to disappoint both opponents and 


supporters the opponents because it did not 
appear to farnish a handle which they could easily 
lay hold of in order to raise a passionate opposi- 
tion; and the supporters, because to them it ap- 
peared to fall far short of that which had been pro- 
mised to the clergy at the last election. The bill 
did not promise any distinct or open measure of 
reaction ; at least it did not do so apparently; it did 
not make any attempt to repeal the Elemen- 
tary Education Act of 1870, except in regard toa 
particular rule in the schedule, which, however, 
everyone was glad to see altered. It did not seem 
to relax the principle of compulsion; but it 
added a new feature to the old measure, and that 
was the principle of indirect compulsion, which 
many liberal people of all schools had desired at 
least to see tried. On the other hand, the clergy 
complained that the bill did not provide them with 
the means by which they could exorcise the demon 


of school boards where it had taken possession of 
any neighbourhood. It did not allow them to pay | feelings 


far beyond its | proposed stated, it associated education with | unless he obtains certain certificates. Of course 
pauperism. It would have the effect of the nation has a right to say this if it chooses ; but 
schools directly sectarian. On these | 


if the nation does choose to ray this it ought in 
justice to provide for all sections of the population 
some undenominational means of instruction, 
(Applause.) It has no right to tay to the millions of 
agricultural labourers throughout the 1 ** 
large number of whom differ very much indeed 
from the Established Church — (Hear, hear)— 
Tour children shall not be employed unless they 
are certified to possess a cert amount of 
elemen instruction, and we wiel not provide in 
any way for the inst:uction, 4 through tbe 
sectarian channel of the parish sob [Applause 
I think this is dealing very unfairly with the rights 
of conscience, And again you will find that, apart 
from any requisition whatever, a certain power of 
direct compulsion is conferred upon the local autho- 
rities ; that direct compulsion is conferred a 


from any bye-laws as described in the seventh and 


eighth sections of the bill. This aa ty is to be 
in the hands of the guardians in rural hes, or 
of the town council of the bo Of course, 
this refers only to children under ten years of age. 


In order to apply di:ect compulsion to those over 
that age there must be bye-laws passed cither by 
the town council or by the board of guardians, 
on the request of the ratepayers. With regard to 
children under ten years of age, they have a power 
of direct compulsion without making any bye-laws. 
But these bodies are not the 1 4 to 
possors such a power — certain! ol 
guardians are not, as they are elected for totally 
different pu (Hear, hear.) In country dis- 
triots how would it work? There is one gen 
who is sup to carry the light of civilisation 
with him wherever he is placed. In consideration 
of his usefulness in this he is allowed to 
centre a very large number of offices in his own 
reson. He is revtor of the parish, which gives 


is allowed to form a com- 
mittee, of which he himself may be the chairman, 
and, in tact, the whole committee, although others 
must be joined with him. Aococording to sec- 
tion 24, permission is given to appoint a committee, 
of which he may be one, his two curates ma 
be the other members, or his curate and his wife 
only. As there are only three members required in 
one of the schedules of the bill, there is nothing 
whatever to prevent such a family arrangement as 
this. (Hear, hear.) There is jast one school to 


their rates to their own sectarian schools, as Canon | 


Gregory wished to do. Ia fact, it did not do for 
them what they had insisted upon. But, upon 
closer examiaation, it was found that the bill did 
more than ever they had supposed it would do. If 


it does not take the advice of the clergy, it is ouly 
| because its promoters know a trick worth two or 
_half-a-dozen of that. It does the business of the clergy 


Mr. J. Carvell Williams stated that letters re- en better than they would do it for themselves. 
gretting their inability to be present, and expressing | The principle of indirect compulsion, which is put in 
sympathy with the object of the conference, had | the very forefront of the bill, is only a feint to draw 
been received from Mr. Dixon, M.P., Mr. John olf attention from that point, and to concentrate 


Morley, the Rev. J. G. Rogers, the Rev. W. H. 
Crosskey, the Rev. Dr. Edmond, and others. 


The CHAIRMAN said they were all aware of the 
object of the meeting. They were met to express 
their views on the Government Bill for Education 
brought in by Lord Sandon. It would not be 
necessary for bim to occupy much of their time by 
giviog any analysis of the measure, as the question 
would be brought befors them by the several 
speakers who would address them. The bill was 
decidedly objectionable, icasmuch as it did not 
grapple with the question of compulsory education 
of the country. (Applause.) Tn his opinion, no 
measures taken to enforce the bill would accom- 
plish the object of compulsory education—(ap- 
plause)—and the scheme of indirect compulsion 
would not answer the end. He believed that 
the principles of the bill, instead of answer- 
ing the purposes intended, would leave thou- 
sands of children uneducated, to grow up 
in idleness. The measure would fail in the firat 
place because it did not secure compulsory educa- 
tion for the country. In the next place the bill 
would interfere with the rights of conscience. A 
great many Nonconformists thio ighout the country 
would be obli to send their children to denoii- 
national schoo There would be no alteraative, 
because although there was a conscience clause it 
would be inoperative, and would not answer the 
pu pose for which it was framed. The bill was 
in opposition to the pledge given by Mr. Gladstone 
when the question of education was first introduced 
by Mr. Forster. The new bill proposed to provide 
mchinery which would altogether prevent schoo] 
boards being oreated in country districts. It would 
hand over ! 
af guardian and, as one of the rosolutious to be 


6 power to town couucils aud boards 


discussion upon itself, while the whole legislative 
| machinery of the measure is devoted to diverting the 


current of educational progress, which has now 
flowed on so nobly fur five or six years, in favour 
of the Established Church. As the School Board 
Chronicle ef Saturday last well ssid, it is simply a 
bill to establish and perpetuate the denominational 
system in thecountry. It does this in two ways— 
first, by detachiog the principle of compulsion from 
eny guarantee whatever for the rights of conscience. 
Although there has been too much of this tendency 
under the existing Education Act, yet it has never 
been done so opealy, so ostentatiously, and so 
barefacedly as in this new bill. (Hear, hear.) 
It also endeavours to favour the Established Church 
by a tentative step towards makiog denominational 
schools independent altogether of voluntary sub- 
scriptions. I will just glance at the different 
clauses of the bill which operate in these two ways. 


First as to detaching the principle of comp ilsion 
from any sufficient guarantee for the rights of con- 
science. The bill introduces in its very forefront 
(Section 4) the principle of indirect compulsion — 


that is to say, ‘‘ A person shall not after the com- 


wencement of this Act (January Ist, 1877), tke 


into his emplovment (except as hereinafter in this 
_Act mentioned) any child (1) who is under the age | 


of ten years; or (2) who, being of the age of ten 


years or upwards has not obtained such certiticate | 


ot his profiviency in reading, writing, — — 3 schools, and if you do away with them how dare 


tary arithmetic, or of previous due attendau 
ublic elementary school, as in this Act in that 

Pebalt mentioned.” 

émployment at all under the age of fourteen years 


| course the 


| 


which the children of the district may be sent, and 
that school in all probability is of an intensely sec- 
tarian character. It is true there is the conscience 
clause, but that clause does not determine the feel- 
ings or the prejudices of the schoolmaster or the 
committee, nor does it set any limits to the kind of 
religious instruction which may be given during 
the first hour of the school being And when 
you see the little catechisms are extensively 
employed—I mean those of Mr. Gace and Mr. 
Hard, both of which inculcate the most uncheritable 
against all who differ from the ciples 
of the Established Church—we must feel that the 
conscience clause in a school in which such a cate- 
chism is used is but adead letter. Besides that, we 
know that slights are put upon children who do 
not receive full religious instruction—( Hear — 
—and that kind of petty tyranny so 
to secure that the religious instruction shall 
embrace all children, and then we are told 
that there is no religious difficulty at all. Now, 
imegine the position of a labourer in such a vil- 
lage who has conscientious religious convictions 
of his own—such a man as Joseph Arch, for in- 
stance, but perhaps without Joseph Arch’s unusual 
capacities and powers of resistance. He thinks the 
instruction given in the school is so intensely sec- 
tar ian and objectionable that he would rather t. 
in bis over hours in the evening to teach his chil- 
dren the rudiments of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic bimself. The curate notices that the child 
does not attend the Church-school, and calls upon 
the father and informs bim that they have the 
wer of compelling him to send his child to school. 
fr the father is still disobedient he may be sum- 
moned in accordance with Clause 7 of bill be- 
fore a court of summary jurisdiction. And what 
is it? Why, the clergyman of the parish. Of 
poor man is condemned to send his child 
to this school, and if he still refuses, then section 8 
may be brought into operation, and that will act 
with the utmost cruclty. Fur the court of sum- 
mary jurisdiction, which is the clergyman, may 
order that this child—probably not much over five 
years of age—may be taken from its father and sent 
toa cortided iodustrial school—it may be until the 
boy is fifteen or sixteen years of It is all 
very well to say that no one would work the 
Act in such a way; but it is far better that we 
should not entrust them with the power of so 
doing. (Applause) The adoption of the bye-laws 
by rection 6 would only extend the same operation 
to children between ten and fourteen years of age. 
Now I have colleagues with me belonging to the 
echool board, and we 1emember the most exagge- 
rated Janguage being used by the cl as to the 
necessity of always giving choice of schools if you in- 
sist upon compulsory attendance. Over and over again 
it has been täid, It you pursue this school board 
policy you will do away with denomipational 


you enforce. compulsory attendence without efford- 


: ‘ing th ive wit . 
* 1 ing the parent the alternative with regard to reli 
Tharefore, uo child shell get | gious instruction, which Wuald be worse tytavay 
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than any that now exists in Turkey or anywhere 
else?” and yet it is the very thing which the clerical 
party i- now trying to do. (Ubeera) It makes all 
the diff rence in the world whew the single schon 
happens to he of their sect and colour, That is ove 
way io which the Act is ek nz to do the work of 
the clergy— detaching the principle of compul-im 
from any sufficient guarantee of the rights of con 
science. (Applause.) The second way in which it 
does the aor of the Ex«tablished Church is in the 
considerably large subsidies it pr mises to d+ nowi- 
national echo ls. Section 12 of the Act prov des 
that in any district where there is no district ech] 
board, any parent who cannot pay his fees and 
reves it, the fees will be paid out of the rates. 
This extends the 25th Clause of the Elewen- 
tary E-‘ucation Act to the whole country. We 
were deeply diseatisfied as it was, and it is now to 
operate without the election of a school board. 
ell, we all know how very r agricultural 
labourers still are. How many of them are there 
who have to bring up families on not more than 13s, 
or 15s a week. hat do they do at present but 
have their children from school as much as they 
can, Whatwill they dothen? They will apply for 
0 many . . the school fees, and the 
= assy Saf theclergymanand magistrate at once, 
will u 80 very sensitive on the subject of rates, 
as we often fiod c ergymen are when the rates are 
paid to the school board. The truth is that this 
will be found to tend towards another rate in aid 
of wages. (Hear, hear.) The poor labourers 
will yet into the habit of looking to the 
boards of guardians instead of to their employ-rs 
for buffluient money to pay their school fees. But 
section 13 needs a closer attention. It provides 
that in all school districts whatever or in special 
parts of school di-tricts where a rate of 3d. in the 
pourd does uot produce 6+, per head of one sixth 
of the population, or ls. per head of the whole 
population, men, women, and children, the limit 
im upon the grant to efficient schools shall be 
twice the income of the schovls from all s urces, 
and not the amount of the income as at present. 
Observe how this clause will operate. It only comes 
into operation at all where the average rental for 
every man, woran, and child in the district 
is 21 Where is that likely to be the case? Not 
in any of the country districts but in the crowded 
town districts. Thus we find it will come into 
operation in London—in Shoreditch, in Bethnal 
Green, in Mile End-rvad, in St. George's in the 
East, and in Wovlwich, and in none of these places 
will 34. in the £1 produce Is. per head of the 
whole population. It will very rarely come into 
operation in the country, 2 in some parts of 
ales. Is it vot marvellous that it is just where 
the school boarde are strongest and doing their 
best work that these clauses come into operation, 
and the:efore denominationalism is to be strength- 
ened againstthem. (Hear, hear.) The fact is this, 
that the schovls will le made entirely independent 
of any ve luutery subscriptions whatever ; and what 
a miserable satire it would be to go on calliug them 
voluntary institutions! (Applause) The mesure 
is a distiuct!y resactiouary ove, aud when we see 
that the resulte of th- Elementary Education Act of 
1870 have been that 12,500,000 children ae in round 
numbers at school, the average atteudance in- 
crea-ed by half-a-million throughout the country, 
the rapid improvement in the standard of educa- 
tion m all suhvols alike, we may well ask with 
some imdignation why this marvellous progress 
should be arrested, aud a diversion made in favour 
of principles aud influences which have done no- 
thwg but hinder and impede and degrade publi» 
education throughout the past century. (Applause. ) 
The bill has been condemned by the Education 
ur, the D-esenting Deputies, the Wesleyaus, 
the Britieh and Foreign Unitarian Association; it 
is condemned with faint praise by the clergy them- 
selves. It is altea iy late in the session, aud I do 


believe that if a er is well aud skil- 
il ma 


fully carried out the b be yet thrown over ; 
and b year there will be a healthier public 
0 wong with regard to the matter. (Loud ap- 
plause. 


Sr H. HAvxtock, M. P., moved the first resolu- 


tiou:— 
* the Elementary Education Act of 1870 has 
resulted in a large increase of otucational machinery, 
greater efficiency, and a quickening of pu'lic iuterest in 
popular eduvatin, the conference considers tha: any 
supplementary measure should aim at ecting aud 
extending the operation of that Act. The conferonoe 
is of opinion that the bili introduced by Her Majest.'s 
Government will have a directly contrary tendenvy, in- 
asmuch as it devolves educational duties on publiv bodies 
uppointed for other than educational purposes, associ- 
ates education with orime and pauperism, and by still 
furtber subsidising see arian schvols managed by irre 
sponsible persuns, will check the formation of school 
boards and the multiplication of schvols under public 
mavagement. 
He raid that he bad considered what the measure 
was likely to be before its details vere published, 
but he wa- no more sa'i-tied with the deta ls than 
he hed been with the Anticipation of the scheme. 
tHe did not think that auythlug that had been raid 
about it was too strong; on the contrary, the more 
he saw of it the less he liked it. He thought it a 
healthy siga that dissatisfaction with the provisions 
of the measure was growing daily and hourly. He 
had just returned from meeting his constituents at 
Sunderland, and nothing was received with stronger 
Lursts of applauea than his deprecation and con- 
demuation of the bill. (Hear, hear.) Attention in 
that borough, at all events, was thoroughly aroused 
to the question, and they at all events there would 


realise the that it was no use to set a snare 
in the sight any bird.” (Laughter.) Such a 
meeting as thie would earn the thanks of all friends 
of rel gious equality. He hoped the resistance to 
the measure would go ou increasing in ivtensity, 
and that when they next wet they would be able t. 
congratulate themselves that the bul had been with- 
drawn. He ho,ed that those who had net already 
studied the bill would do so, avd make thew- 
selves acquainted with its resl reactimary 
tendency. lu saying that he did not attribate 
any such inten'iou to Lord Sandon, the ostensible 
author of the bill, who, his lordsnip would torgive 
hun for saying, had been put in the foreground, 
though he was merely a puppet ia this matter, in 
the hauds of other prople who were stronger and of 
greater determination, and who had prepared this 
Church torpedo aud put it inte his han 8. (Hear, 
hear.) A torpedo was an enyioe of war, which, it 
they ran against it, was likely to do them a grest 
deal of harm ; but as in the navy they u-ually sent 
out a boat to fish up the turpedo and render it 
harmless, so he hoped this meeting would act the 
part of the small boat, and fish up this torpedo and 
put it into calm waters and let it remain there, so 
that it should do harm to nobody. (Applause.) 
Although the country had been asking fur more 
compulsion, which the Government had refused to 
give in a direction where it wonld be useful, the 
singular feature of this bill was that it proposed to 
apply compulsion in a direction where it would be 
eutirely harmful. This was an incouristency on the 
face of the bill. Some people imagiued that the 
principle of the bill, so far as it cuontainel 
a principle, was that of compulsion; but it 
was nothing of the sort—it was neither 
direct nor indirect compulsion, but compulsion 
of a certain sort applied over a certain area only, 
and haviug ao unfair sectarian tendeucy which he 
hoped the country would resi-t. Of course it was 
said they need be under no apprehension, because 
there would be the protection of the conscience 
clause ; but Nonconformistse had learned to set a 
value of their owu oa the conscience clause. (Hear, 
hear.) Worked in connection with the catechisms 
te which Mr. Picton had referred, they knew what 
effect the conscience clause was likely to have; and 
they had also heard of the tea-and-cake dodge. 
(Laughter aud Hear, bear.”) The second great 
fault of the bill, as Mr. Picton had said, was that 
not only was the rector the guardian and magi- 
strate, but also the court of summary jurisdi tion 
judge, jury, aud wituess all in one. tHe should like 
to Ee. Shas chaoce the children would have in 
such a case. If this bill was passed they might say 
** Good-bye to religious equality for fitty years to 
come. (Hear, hear.) This, ia fact, was one of the 
most insidious measures in au ivnoceut guise that 
had ever been iutroduced. Ouly within the last 
few days, however, had the people woke up to the 
fact. It might be said that it had met with a 
certain amouot of ‘faint praise” in the first 
instance, but now there was no set of men 
who were pleased with it. It had been condemued 
even by its own friends—the clergy—because it 
did not meet all their expectations. The meeting 
was deeply indebted to Mr. Picton for the analysis 
he had given of the bill. He (Sir Henry) had 
never betore felt, though he hai studied the bill 
fur three weeks, how iujurtous it would, or might, 
be He trusted Mr, Pictun’s statement would be 
printed and published througbout the country, in 
conjunction with the rep rts uf this meeting, and 
then he had uo fear of the result. (Hear, hear.) 
Chey were called on now to take their stand for a 
principle which was dearer to Euglishmen than 
auy other, viz., religious equality. in the present 
reavtiovary state of things they had a majority 
against them; but the fact remained that during 
tue past toree years the reactionary party had 
never been able to carry, ayainst the strong public 
Opinion op to thew, any one measure really 
reactionary. (Hear, hear.) He hoped the same 
would te the result in this case. Let them 
be up and doing; let them defend their prin- 
ciples with activity and euergy and endurance ; 
aud if they ovuld not defeat the mea- 
sure altogether, still they would arouse such 
a spirit in the country as would render the Act 
uugatory aud ivoperative, and perhaps something 
moro. But be boped that they would be sv able to 
arouse public m-iignation that very shortly this bill 
wou'd be included iu the ‘‘slaughier of the inuo- 
cents,” and perhaps the Miuiwter at the head of 
the Goveromeut would get up and say that Thus 
bill is a matter of no importauce, | have not even 
read the bill.” (Laughter.) He thought they need 
pot trouble this meeting with details, but might 
safely leave them to the committee, who nad fcuyht 
their battles so well on former occasions. (Cheers. ) 
The Kev. B. Wavon, of Greenwich (of the 
London School Board), seconded the resolution. 
He said he wished Mr. Picton could have made bis 
statement iu the Houce of Comuons as well as at 
this meeting. (Hear, bear) The u ensure hid not 
fur à Joug time been understood by the public. 
When anyoue made a statewent which voutd not 


be quite understuud, he was inclived to ask, vot 80 


much what the statement was, but who were the 

that made it. The disposition of the 
Education Vepartmont had for a long time been to 
hand the London School Board over to the 
clergy of London, and only recently the 
department had put into wnting a document 
which threw great light on this bill, The London 
School Board bad been told that unlees in the 
trausſer of national schools they accepted the 
clergy of the district as co-managers of the schools, 


; 


— — 


and gave to the clergy and trustees a veto on all 
future expenditure ou account of the school build- 
ings, the department would not allow the rates to 
he burdened for providing a new school in the place 
of a suitable one, which the board had it in their 
p wer, but declined to acquire, without cost. This 
showed the disposition of the department. (Hear, 
hear.) Then the bill proposed to «s-oviate «duvation 
with crime aud paupersm. It did ro in this way, 
bevause the measure was well calculated t increase 
panperism and to increase crim:nal nabits among the 
juvenile population of the rural districts Alter 
this measure shuld come into force, no child over 
ten could be allowed to work unless be had an 
educational certificate. Therefore if they pro- 
hibited a child’s employment after ten years of 
cge, unless the child was educated, they were 
bound either absolutely to require education 
under ten, or to expect a great increase 
in idleness amongst the juvenile rural population, 
and iu all the serious evils of which idleness was the 
acknowledged and pro itic cause. Where there was 
no compulsion the evil would be great. Had it not 
been for compulsion in London there would now be 
80,000 such children living ia compulsory idleness, 
augmeuting the pauper and criminal classes, and 
increasing the rates. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir C. Drtxe. Bart., M. P., in supporting the reso- 
lution, said, when this bill was tiret introduced 
Lord Sandon made a speech so conciliatory in its 
tone, that it was along time before the real cha- 
racter of the measure was discovere l. Even a few 
days ater the bill was printed aud circu'ate! it was 
very favourably received, even by the Liberal press. 
A large number of persons who examined 1t in this 
way believed that, though it would do litt’e good, 
it would do no harm, and the Daily News went 
so far as to say it was a measure that could 
very easily be made harmiess; and the 
first Nonconformist resolution went only so far as 
to say that although the bill required to be 
am it „contained the following important 
principles. Ia fact, there was no note of hostility 
sounded to the bill for a considerable time Now 
the great value of the meeting to-day had been in 
the speech of Mr. Picton. That speech had 

laced the matter clearly before the meeting. and 

e > it would be placed before the cvuntry 
that those who had more carefully studied the bill 
were rapidly coming to the conclusion that no more 
reactiovary bill had been presented to the present 


Parliament. (Hear, hear) Alter Mr. Picton’s 
speech-it would be idle to attempt * detailed 
examination of the principles of the bill, aud he 


should not have risen at all had he not a special 
purpose in directing the attention of the meeting 
to the practical question of what was to be done 
with this bill in Parliament. ‘There stood on the 
paper an ameudment on the second reading in the 
name of Mr. Mundella, which poiated to the defects 
of the bill from an educational poiat of view; and the 
question therefore to be cousidered nuw was whether 
there should be a debate and a division upon the 
ameudmeut of Mr. Muudella, in which the views of 
this meeting might be put forward, together with the 
views of the bulk of the Liberal party, or whether on 
the motion for the second reading ot the bill there 
should be a distinctly hostile vute ayaiust it even 
if it were intended to prupore an amendwent after- 
wards on the moti n for going into committee. His 
own opinion was that a decided vote should he 
siven ayaiust the sevoud reading—(Hear, hear)— 
aud if Mr. Muudella’s resolution should be defvated 
be had a strung opinion, which he shared with 
some otbers, that even it the Liberty party reserved 
its action for a future occasion they should not 
allow the second Teadiog to go by without voting 
a direct negative. (Cueers.) 

The Rev. J. H. MitLarp, secretary of the Bap- 
tist Union, stated that tust Uniou had passed a 
series of reso:utions condemping this bill after 
very carefully investigatiug its various clauses. 


The bill a unsound in every part, and if it 
was bad for the large towns it was very much 
worse for the villages and small towns. m bis 


experience in the latter places be could testify to 
the evils arisiog from the denumiuational aspect of 
the educational code already in operation, and the 
influence of this bill would be to stave off inde- 
tinitely the creation of school boards in the smaller 
towns aud village, leaving the clerical party still 
more firmly established. (Hear, bear.) For these 
reasons they ought to set their faces against this 
bill as they did against the measure prop sed by 
Sir Jawes Graham, which he could just remember, 
when the D.esenting spi'it of the country was 
stirred up ia oppositivn to an ivsidious measure 
then proposed by that minister. (Cheers. ) 

Tue Rev. Mr. Sweet, of Romford, pointed to a 
defect in the bill. Uuder the 6th and 20th sections 
of the bill power was given to the boards of guar- 
dians to enfurce 42 only upon the requisi- 
tion of titty ratepayers; and it struck him that 
this would be entirely inoperative ia parishes where 
both farmers aud labourers were opposed to com- 
puls sry education. Tae Act in this respect would 
be simply a dead letter, as was the Agricultural 
Child:eus’ Act, which it was proposed to repeal by 
this measure. The proposal also to double the 
grant toa large number of schools would result iu 
those schools, thou h supported by rates and taxes 
and fees only, being under an irrespousible manage- 
ment, and they would be carried on without any 
coutrol whatever from the public. 

Mr. T. R. Hr, M. F., said in consi leriog this 
bill they must recollect the party from which it 
emanated. It was quite as favourable as could be 


_ expected, seeing the antecedents of the persons who 
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were its promoters. That party had systematically 
opens’ all efforts forthe compulsory establishment 
of school boards; but the establi hment of school 
beards would not meet this particular case in 
country districts, because if the boards of guardians 
had the control of the matter, the scholl hoards 
would just reflect the boards ot guardians and the 
two or three Dissenters of the parish, chiefly poor 
men, would have no voice io tne schvol beard. But 
supposing the school boards to be established where 
devominatiovali-m was in fall action, they could 
hardly expect that the boards would g» to the ex 
pense of building new schools for a few Dissvutin, 
children. It appeared, therefore, to him that the 
course to be adupted by Nonconformists would be 
to go fur another principle besides school board. 
namely, that in all sch wis recviving Government or 
national assistance the school buildings should become 
national property on fair and equitable terms, so 
tat the Whole of the schools in the country should 
be really undenominational schools, because it was 
in vain to expect to have additional school buildings 
for a very few Dissenting children. (Cheers.) He 
did not suppose that the present Government would 
p such a measure, but they must wait 
patlently till they could realise it; and he believed 
their wisest course now would be to offer organised 
resistance to any and every Government measure 
on the subject, which was sure to be reactionary. 
(Hear, hear.) . 

Mr. Georce Howett said he thought that all 
who were desirous of nativnal unsectarian school 
education should do all in their power by opposing 
the passing of a measure of general compulsion 
except upon a purely secular platform. It was no 
use beating about the bush, but they must take 
their stand oa the brad principle here, and say it 
was necessary the children should receive such an 
education, aud that school boards should be ex 
tended all over the country ; that it was necessary 
also to have compulsion ; but that the only system 
of education taught in the national boned schools 
should be a purely secularsystem. (Hear hear.) 
After some observations by Mr. Hotrnoxx, Mr. 
BAR, and Mr. W. I. Resve, the resolution was 
passed unanimously. 

Mr. Jos GLOVER proposed the second resolution, 
which was as follows :— 

That a resort to compulsion should be combined 
with a regard for individual rights as well as for the 
public interests; but that in contravention of the prin- 
ciples adopted in recent legislation the bill will, in a 
large number of parishes, particularly in the rural dis 
tricts, bave the effest of compelling Nonconformist 
parents to send their children to schools belonging to 
the Church of Eugland. The exercise of this power 
will also be rendered more dangerous by the delega- 
tion 4 wr eng by towu cmeens aud ap uf 

ual other aud irresponsible persuos by whom, 
fn many cases, it will be used for the — uf 
sectarian objects. 
He asked what could have been expected from the 
resent Goverameut but such a bill? He remem- 
red there were great complaints against the 
Liberal Government for their bill of 1870 because 
it was not more Radival iu its provisious; and it 
was now most refreshing to see some geutlemen 
showing quite a new-bura enthusiasm about that 
bill he nad never seen before. In 18/0 their 
party got iuto a state of great confusion 
on the subject, and having complained of 
their leaders un that occasion they contributed to 
put their enemies in power. Having been chastised 
with whips by tueir friends, they were now 
threatened with scorpions by their adversaries. 
But the important point was to seriousty look the 
actual difficulties in the face. What — they do 
in Parliament? They were all desirous of preveut 
ing auythivg being done in opposition to the Act 
of 1870. He belwved they d not prevent Lord 
Sandvun’s b li passing, or get it remitced to the dug- 
days and forgotten, It was lar wore likely to get 


passed quietſy between one and two o'clock some 
mornin as it possible to minimise the evil 
which this bill threatened? It seemed to him that 


the proposal which bad emanated from a modest 
body of gentlemen contained a deal of good 
sevse, Ihat N was that they should try and 
pores with Mr. Disraeli either to withdraw the 

ill or eseentially to modify it; aud io case neither 
of these objects could be attained, then to ask the 
Guvernmeut sv to awend the preseut mill as to give 
town cvuucils and boards of guardians power to 
provide aud maintain out of the local rates withiu 
every schvol district oue or more public elementary 
schovls which should be subject to the same regu- 
lativns as schools provided by school boarde; 
and, secundly, to euact that in- the event of 
power bemg given to town councils and 
boards of guardians to accept the transfer 
of any school, any religious instruction given 
in such trauferred schools should be only such 
as the Act of 1870 permits to be given iu 
schools which have been provided by school boards. 
It seemed to him that would be some amelioration 
of the mischief likely to arise from Lord Sandon’s 
Bill. At the same tiwe, be could bardly share the 
terms of deprevatiun which had been used with 
regard to this bill. He rewemberet the time when 
the preamble of the bill would have gladdeued the 
heart of bis friend Mr. Rieu ard, aud it the body 
they represented agreed with that preawble he 
should not much disapprove of it. It was mouruful, 
however, to thiuk that the education questiou 
shoul be ayplied with a view to pay off election 
debts. He abhorred such a proveediug, and he 
thouybt it scandalous of their public men, It what 
was now occurring should lead Noncontormists in 
the future to treat the great Liberal party with a 


——— 


little more liberality, and not to be quite so exact - 
ing of their leaders when they came beck again to 
power, he did not think tuat the occasion would 
have been thrown away. 


Mr. ALFRED ILLINGWORTH said his views perhaps 
were net e.tuely in harmony with those expres-e 
by Mr Glover. (Laughter.) The subject they hel 
o deal with was large aud urgent enough without 
undertaking a diagnosis of the condition of the 
i ral party, and it would require a whole evening 
if he were t attempt to rebut the charges made 
against them in reference to the billef 1870. (Hear, 
near.) It was sufficient to say that he for one 
did not regret that action, and that he stell held 
it t» be n-cessary to proclaim their true feelings 
and opi,ious on this great question, whatever party 
was io power, (Hear, bear.) He was somewhat 
surprised that advice should bave been given to 
them of so contradiwtory a character, They were 
told that they must be humble and not too 
expectant, that they must remember how weak 
they were, and how little they could accom- 
plish in the House of Commons, whilst at the 
same time it was actually proposed that they should 
endeavour to transform, in the interests of Noncun- 
form'sts and of national education, a measure now 
before the House of Commons which was palpably 
constructed to subserve the interests of the Cuurch. 
in Parliament and out of it. (“ Hear, hear,” and 
laughter.) \ Now he was very much more moderate 
in bis views, for he believed it would be impossible 
to check the ress of this bil by legitimate 
obstruction. Their salvation he believed would lay 
in the cou and persistency of the men whom 
they 2 upon in the House, especiaily 
their chief from Wales, Mr. Richard. (Hear, hear.) 
He thought they could do nothing whatever to 
modify the measure in any degree tLat m ght wake 
it worth the acceptance of Liberal educationists 
throughout the country. He did not believe that 
Lord Saudon was in the hands of mere astute wire- 
pullers, Lord Santon was undoubtedly an bonest 
man, but it was his misfortune to believe that 
nativnal education meant the privileges of the 
Church, and it was just that trifling mistake that 
created all the difficulty. ( hter.) He would 
remind the conference that alt the Prime 
Minister had a majority of 100, yet the opposi- 
tion raised on the Endowed Schools Act that 
measure was eventually withdrawn, and he believed 
that with equal reseluteness aud persisteucy that 
course. might now be repeated. They need not, in this 
case, be au xious as tu the fate of this bill, because if it 
were lost the education of the country would in no 
seose suffer. What was the necessity fur any 
amendment of the Act of 1870? Palpably it was 
that compulsion must be brought to bear in the 
couutry districts where at present there were no 
echool boards. Now he for une would venture to 
say that they had escaped one danger even in the 
nomiuation of boards of guardians as the machinery 
for compulsion ; for they must not forget that 
boards of guar‘iaos were representative bodies, 
and were iutinitely better for the purpose than if 
the power of c-mpul-ion had been givon, as they 
feared it might bave been given, to the wegistrates, 
It had been well said that the preamble of the bill 
sheuld have bern, How uot to do it,” and that 
it mi, ht have un, Whereas it is desirable for the 
uatiou to abandon its rights and make over to an 
already higbly-privileged sect the management f 
national — and the educational auth rity — 
(laughter) -and then the clauses of the bill might 
bave follosed. That bill proposed to band over 
the parish schools to a totally urespousible body of 
clerical wanagers. What was the pretext for this? 
It had been said in the past that they should not 
obliterate the so-called voluntary schools because 
they saved the rates and taxes, but it was now 
prop sed so as to arrange the financial of ele- 
mentary education that io reality sectarians will 
have the manayement of these national schools. 
Against that they protested. They would never 
consent to vest tue authority which should be 
exercised by representative and respousible bodies 
iu those over whom the ratepayers had no control 
whatever, (Hear, hear.) Why should the poorer 
classes be subjected tu the control and compulsion 
exervi-e! by the managers of these so-called volun- 
tary schools, but which would be more avcurately 
terux d sectarian schools? He quite agreed that it 
was undesirable to raise the cry of chur h against 
chapel, but they should take broa grounds up n 
which he thougut they might successfully resist the 
measure, (Hear, hear) He thought the sugg s- 
toa made by Mr. Hill was the cvurse they vught 
to aim at, so far as the country districts 
were concerned; for he was not senguine 
enough to suppose that the excellent prvposal uf the 
Wesleyan body for board schools would be accepted 
by 7,000 or 8,000 parishes. It was not at all clear 
that any of these parishes would consent to an 
alternative national school being buut, and the 
expense alone would be fatal to such a p:opositivn, 
What then onght they to aim a? He thought Mr. 
Hill had hit the very thing. These so-cailed volun- 
tary schools wee iu a great measure national 
schools, sud had been erected partly out of natioual 
funds. that being so they must assert 
clam for these schools being banded 


under the mavayeweut of boards of guardians, 
if those bodies were chosea as the school 
authority, and when they had secured this they 
would have secured a reasonable meaus for obtaining 
a national system of education. (Hear, hear.) 
With regard to another point, it was a monstrously 
objectionable feature of the bill to hand over to 


over | 
during the necessary school hours aud placed 


three individuals, as a committee, the entire 
management of the schools throughout thousands of 
parithes iv this c unt / y. (Hear, hear.) He believed 
that that argument alone would be suffiviently 
powerful to arrest this measu:e There was no 
time to be Jost, and be h ped the result of that 
neren would be that they would have town 
meetings in all the 1 centres, aud some im- 
mediate action taken. o hoped also there would 
be no division in the Liberal ranks. (Hear, hear). 
He would venture to make an appeal to Mr. 
Forster, who insisted strongly wita regard to 
freedum of choice, that it would be unfair that com- 
pulsion should be exervised unless there were a 
choice of schoola, He would put it to Mr. Forster 
that in 6,000 or 7,000 parwhes at least there would 
be no choice, aud that compul-ion would be used to 
drive the childrea of Nouvonfurmi-ta on the one 
hand, and of those who, on the other hand, did not 
want any religious interfer: nce whatever, mwto the 
denominational! s hools. (Hear, hear) Toe result 
would be felt with special severity in Wales, Corn- 
wall, and many parts of Yorkshire, where the work- 
ing of the measure would undoubtedly be tyrannival 


and grossly unjust. (A ne. ) 
Mr. Broapuvrst, of the Labour Re ntation 
League, supported the resolution, and announced 


that a conference of Working Men's Clubs was about 
to be held to protest ag dust the measure, The re- 
solution was then put to the vote and carried 
uvanimously. 

Mr, E. INKU Ns, M. P., moved the next resolution 
as fullows :— 

That this conference does not find in the bill an 
principles or provi-jous the practical value of whic 
should induce the friends of a:.ational system of educa- 
tion to waive such vbjections as those now stated ; but 
regarding the bill as being altogether an inadequate 
ensure, tt bs of opinion that unless such ubjections are 
met, tbe bill ought not to become law. 
He said that whatever might be their opinions as 
to special details of the measure, there were certain 
salieut points upon which be thought they could 
hope to unite the Liberal party, aud although they 
might fail in their opposition, still a di-cussion of 
those points would have a powerful effect upon the 
country—a circumstance the 11 ot which 
should be overlooked neither statesmen nor 
9883 who were in the habit of agitating. 

he three points were these. In the first place 
they should distinctly oppo-e the idea of intirect 
compulsion as one which it was impossible practi- 
cally to carry out. (Hear, hear.) In the 

luminous address of Mr. Picteun nothing was 
clearer than that. In the second place, they ought 
to oppose, apart from education and this contio- 
versy, the idea of handing over education to p1ro- 
chial or municipal authorities. And the third 
point, which strack him the most strongly of all, 
was, that the measure was not concurrent with, 
and was not in harmony with, the existing system 
as developed from the Act of 1870 He was asto- 
nished at the remarks of Mr. Glover, because one 
of the bases of the settlement of 1870 was that it 
looked forward to the time when the whole ele- 
mentary education of the country could be brought 
unter the control of the Government aud the 
voluatary system abolisbed. Ibis measure pro- 
posed to run directly covtrary tv that principle. 
tie thought there could be no difficulty whatever 

in aniting the Liberal me in opposition to the 
bill—(Hear, bear)— nd he trustet that the same 
spirit which this mee ing bad evinced would be. 
— at all the meetings of the Liberal vonati- 
tuencies, so that if they were beaten in the Houre 
by a wevhanival majority they would still have the 
moral victury. (Cheers ) 

Mr. Gautmwape, of Ipswich, seconded the re- 
solut oa. 

Mr. Ricnano, M. P., being called upon, said he 
had been travelling all day and did not intend to 
make a speech, but only to show bis colours. He 
might, however, say that his predomivaut feeling 
with regard to this messure was one of bitter re. 
gret aud indignation that they should be called 
upon again to tight this battle-—called upon because 
of the persistent efforts of so-called statesmen to 
convert the secred cause of nati mal education iuto 
an instrument of ct ri n aygrand s ment (Heer, 
hear.) The source of the mi-chtef was always the 
sawe, and it was surely a miserable aud me'aucholy 
thought that a Church which preferse! t+ repre- 
sent to this nation u religion of peace and charity 
aud brotherly love should always be the very first 
to fling the element of dend into their national 
lite, (Hear, hear.) He was a man of prace 
by temper as well as by profession, and 
it was no pleasure to him, but on the contrary, it 
was ivexpressibly pai.fal and irkeome to bave to 
put himself in a pition of antagovism to thore 
with whom it would have been u pleasure and a 
delight to unite in promoting nation -l education on 
broad and geverous principles, (Hear, hear) He 
had hoped tuat Lord San ion’s measure would have 
been such that they weuld have been absolved 
from the necessity of offering to it avy serwus 
opp sition, He listened to bis lordship’s speech 
with the spirit of an optimist, aud was somewnat 
relieved aud elated at the first blush, as the men- 
sure did not appear to him so bad as he had feared 
it would be. But he had learved frum experience 
that it was seldom safe to form, and still less safe 
tv pronounce a judgment upoo apy measure brought 
forward by Goverument upon merely hearing the 
»peech of the Minister who introduced it. He was 
quite sure Lord Sandon was not guilty of any iu- 
ventional suppression, but it was the natural wish 
of a Minister to put the best aspect he could upoy 
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a bill which he brought forward. The fact, never- 
theless, was that the bill was a great deal worse 
than the speech, and that the more they examined 
it the more they saw that its whole tendency, 
whatever might be its intention, was to consign the 
education of the people of England more and more 
into clerical and priestly hands; (Hear, hear.) 
Against that they were bound to protest. 
It was altogether marvellous to him that the Liberal 
party of this country did not see that this was a 
matter that did not concern Nonconformists merely, 


but concerned the whole fature Liberal interest of | 


the country. (Hear, hear.) If they allowed the 
education of the peeple to fall into clerical hands, 
the very basis of their Liberal policy would be 
undermined. (Cheers.] It had been so in France, 
in Austria, in Portugal, in Holland, and even in 
— before the late changes and the civil war. 

ey mast resist this with all their power, come 
what may, and so keep their conscience clear 
in the matter. (Hear, hear.) He had not 


therefore, should compulsion be actively exercised, the 
children belonging to all denominations will be driven 
to schools under sectarian management ; 2, by the pro- 
visions emp» boards of guardians and town 
councils to depute their authority to committees holding 
no representative relationship to the ratepayers the 
private managers of sectarian schvols may obtain entire 
control of the education of many districts ; 3, by the 
geveral operation of the bill, should it become law, in- 
ferior schools which are kept in existence for sectarian 
purposes will be so strengthened and supported out of 
public funds that the establishment of board echools 
under the direct control of the rat«payers will be 
materially obstructed, and iv many parts oi the country 
entirely prevented, 

A public meeting of the friends of National and 
Undenomioational Education was held at qo 
on Thursday, Mr. J. Patterson in the chair. The 
following resolutions were adopted 

This meeting, being earnestly desirous of promoting 
a thoroughly national system of elewentary educatior 
which shall be both effective in the instruction of the 


hopes will, we fear, be, to say the least, most seriously 
retarde1 by the attempt to finish what Mr. Forster 
began, on the lines laid down by Lord Sandon. The 
Irish members, having helped to by a splendid 
majority the Government Education Bill of 18/6, will 
naturally ask for a similar measure applied to Ireland, 
and such a measure, with the addition of a —— in 
harmony with it for the erection of new schools where 
the supply is deficient, wou!d hand over national educa- 
tion in Ireland almost from shore to shore to the priests 
of the Roman Cathclic Church. We do not desire to 
say a word in disrespect of that religion, nor is it neces- 
sary for our argument. All we p insist upon is that 
it is not the business of Parliament to raise up or to 
maintaiu a machinery in Ireland whereby the children 
of that country may be taught the doctrines and prac- 
tices of the Roman Catholic Church. The thing is not 
a universally admitted necessity of civilised life, like 
fresh air, foud, civil rights, and education, and there- 
fore it is not a public duty to provide it; it is a thing 
that a large portion of the community believe to be 
mischievous, and therefore it would be a gross dere- 
liction of duty on the part of Parliament to establish the 


children of the country, and just to those who have to | teaching of this religion asa part of the national educa- 
bad _ the 1 ol et awd 2 day for that instruction, is of opinion that Lord San tion. Nevertheless Lord Sandon’s Bill seems almost to 
ceedings o 33 r inn h r dou's Education Biil is open to the following very | commit the country to a denominational system of 
Mr. Glover endeavou to mitigate their serious objections: 1. By adopting the system of in- national edusation in Ireland. If we adopt the prin- 


enthusiasm, supposing perhaps that the meeting 
had been perting somewbat too fanatical. | grow up idle and uniostructed, and thus defeats the 

ter.) But they would remember that in the wishes of all earnest advocates of education. 2. By 
Church of Rome if a saint was about to be canonised | providing that where school boards do not exist town 
there was a certain person called the Devil's | councils or boards of guardians may exercise the powers 
advocate,” whose business it was to lower the of school boards to compel attendance at schol, it 


direct compvision it allows thousands of children to | ciple for England and Wales the Irish difficulty will 
follow, and if then we refuse to apply it to Ireland we 
shall lay ourselves open once more to the charge of 
political injustice to the sister Isle. 
This is the price we shall pay fur our departure from 


the principle roughly embodied in the Act of 1870. 


enthusiasm of those who desired to canonise the | entrusts education to bod 


saint, and perhaps their friend Mr. Glover had 
rendered the same sort of service in this matter. 
(Laughter.) Mr. Glover said they were to 1 — 
upon the lines of the bill of 1870, but be (Mr Richard) 
did not admit that. Whatever might have been 
the bill of 1870, the one now before them was a bill 
to which they were bound as Dissenters to offer 
their most strenuous opposition—(Hear, hear)—and 
he did not at all despair, seeing the success with 
which they opposed Sir James Graham's bill, when 
they had not a party of any account in the House 
of — and no one on their side of any note 
but John Bright. Remembering also what the 
did with Lord Sandon's bill on the endowed schools 
last year, be did not at all despair that if the Dis- 
senters of England took the matter up as they had 
done on previous occasions that even now it was 
not too late to check the progress of the measure. 
(Loud cheers. 
The resolution was carried unanimous'y. 


On the motion of Mr. Cuatrettp CLARKE, 


seconded by the Rev. Dr. Morrison, a petition to , 


Parliament — the resolution was adopted, 
and on the motion of Mr. CHARLES SHEPHEARD, 
seconded by Mr. H. R. ELuxdrox, a vote of 
thanks to the chairman terminated the proceedings. 


RESOLUTIONS OF PUBLIC BODIES. 


The General Purposes Committee of the Congre 
ational Union have resolved that Lord Saudon's 
Bint is open to serious objections, on the following 
rounds — I. It will bring powers of compulsion 
into operation in districts where there exist only 
sectarian schools, and will, in the rural ishes, 
practically those powers in the hands of the 


; 


clergy of Established Church, who will use | 


them to the interests of that institution. 


2. It will ubduly relieve the managers and osten- 
sible su of denominational schools from the 
cost of their maintenance, both by increasing the bill: 


which are not qualified to 
deal with it, indefinitely postpones the universal esta- 
blishment of school boards, and thus effectually pre- 
vents the erection of any but denominational schools. 
3. In attempting to deal with vagrant children it asso- 
ciates education with crime, which tends to destroy 
the sense of parental responsibility, and fosters schools 
which are intensely sectarian, and, for the most part, 
under private management. 4. By Clause 13 and 14 
it makes increased grants out of the Consolidated Fund 
to denominational and often inefficient schools ; and 
Clause 12 it permits the rates to be used four the same 
sectarian enis. 5. By clause 24 the managers of do- 
nominational schools may bave delegated to them from 
the town council or the of guardians the power 
couferred under Clause 6 to compel the attendance of 
children within their district at those schools, even 
though they be the children of Nonconformist parents; 
and by Clause 22 the expense of enforci: g attendance 
at these schools will fall on the ratepayers generally. — 
That a petition to the Honourable the House of Com- 
mons, embodyiog the views of this meeting, as con- 
veyed in the foregoing resolution, and praying for such 
amendment of the bill as shall meet the wishes of the 
titioners, be prepared and signed, and forwarded to 
r. W. Rathbone, M. P., fur presentation. And that a 
copy of the potition be sent to each of the bo h aod 
county members, and the member for Dirkenhead. 


At the annual meeting of the Bapt'st Worcester- 
shire Association, held at Henley in Arden, on 
June 6, the followiog resolution was unanimously 
adopted 


| 


' 


ANALYSIS OF THE BILL. 


The following useful summary of the leading 
provisions of the bill is extracted from a circular 
issued to the correspondents and agents of the 
Liberation Society :— 

I.—AS TO COMPULSION. 

Indirect Compulsioa. No person shall take into his 
employment any child who is under ten years of ago, 
or who, being ten, has not obtained a certificate of pro- 
ficiency in reading, writing, and arithmetic, or of pre- 
vious attendance at an elementary school (Clause 4). 
The penalty may be forty shillings (Clause 17). 

Eceptions.—Toe prohibition will not apply if there 
be no public «lementary school within two miles, or if 
the employment does not interfere with the efficient 
instruction of tne child, or if it be in hay, or corn 
harvest, hop-picking, X. (Clause 11), For the first 
twelve months after its passing, the Act will apply to 
children of the age of nine years, hut it will not apply 
to any child who bas attained the age of eleven, or who 
is already employed (Clause 37). 

Direct Compulsion.—After due warning, the local 
authority is to summon the pareut who negiec's to pro- 
vide with instruction any child above five years old, or 
any child found habitually wandering, or in the com- 
pany of or epee 77 (Clause 7). If 
the order of the court to send the child to school is not 
complied with, a pevalty of five shillings may be in- 
flioted. Or, if the parent bas used reasonable efforts to 
enforce compliance, the cbild may be sent to au indus - 


That this association of ministers and delegates con- | trial school ; the parent being liable to contribute to 


. | sider that the Education Bill introduced by the Govern- 


ment is retrograde in its principle aud unjust in its pro- 
visions, inasmuch as it compels children to attend 
schools the religious teaching of which is op 


the expense. Further penalties may be iatlicted for 
subsequent cases of non-compliance (Clause 8). 
Acute. — Among the reasonable excuses which will 


posed to | be admitted are—the absence of a public elemen 


the religious principles held by the parents of such | school within two miles, sicknoss, and necessary domestic 


children, 


THE BILL IN RELATION TO IRELAND. 
The following extract from an article in the School 


| Board Chronicle refers to a point of transcendent 


amount received from the Parliamentary graut and 


by the 
onl it 0 ll thereby 


rolong the existence of in- 
efficient schools. 3. 


t of school fees out of the puor-rates ; | 


i 


| 
’ 


© permission to town coun: | law. 


cils and boards of guardians to delegate their | 


to committees outside their own bodies will 


„ eee in connection with Lori Saadon’s 


——ů— 


The Irish Ultramontane members will, no doubt, 
setting aside all party considerations, to a man support 
Lord Sandon’s Bill aud endeavour to get it passed into 

For if the bill does but imperfectly establish and 

tuate the denominational system in England and 
es by reason of the fact that a cunsiderable portiou 


lead to compulsion being exercised, not | of the ground is covered by the schoo! board system, 


ty any public authority, but by the managers of 
denomi schvols. 4. It aifords no additional 
facilities for the appointment of school boards, and 
makes no provision for the es:ablishment of addi- 


tbere is no school board +ystem in Ireland, and a bill 
very little diferent from Lord Sand um's, applied to 
Ireland, would realise the fondest dreams of the Papal 
party. The parsing of this oill, if it pass, will bo a red 
letter day at the Vatican and a day of rejoicing in the 


tional schools, even by the bodies to whom it gives Qouncils of Uliramontanism in every part of the world. 


com powers; and it thereby entrusts the 
extension of education to those who are actuate | by 
sectarian rather than by educational zeal. 


For the last five or six years it has been general! 
regarded in this island as a set led thing that though 


For | the denomidational system was not by any means doad, 


these reasons the committee recommend tbat the | it could never, after the Act of 1870, be made the basis 


friends of a national as sed to a denominational 
system of education sbould endeavour to prevent 
the bill from becoming law, unless it can be so 
modified as to meet these objections. 

At a meeting of the committee of the Baptist 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland—the Rev. Dr. 
Landels, the chairman of the Union, presiding the 
following resolution was adopted :—‘‘ That the 
Elementary Education Bill now before Parliament 
ie, in the . of this committee, eminently 
unsatisfactory—-(1) Because i; proposes to extend 
the unsound principle of giving pecuniary aid 
where no efficient control cau be exercised ; (2) 
because it authorises boards of guardians and town 
councils to appoint as managers of district schools, 
and to invest with compulsory power, persons who 
will be wholly irresponsible to the ratepayers ; 
(3) because it will dezrule respectable parents by 
compelling them to apply to the guarJians of the 
poor for the purpose ot edlucating their children. 

At the annual meeting of the British and F oreign 
Unitarian Association, beld on Wedoesday, in 
Lesex-street Chapel, London, the following reso- 


| 


lution, moved by the Kev. A, Gordon, and seconded | 


by the Rev. H. W. Crosekey, of Birmingham, was 


That the Education Bil! introduced by Lord Sandon 
fuils go provide edequate securities for religious liberty 
jnasmuch as — J, no provision is mado for the establish. 
nent of undenomlcational bees iu crery lovality, aud 


of the further extension of natioual education ; aud 
when poop'e looked across to Ireland, and speculated 
on the d:thculties of the problem of national education 
in that country, one thivg only seemed certain, and that 
was that Parliament could not legislate for national 
education in Ireland on the denominational ez stem. 
Mr. Forster's bill and the Cowper-Tem;le clause 
seemed to have settled that pont for ever, and 
it only remaiued to be seen huw existing interests 
and opinions in that country coul! 
course of time reconciled to the step in advance 
which this country had mace in political science iu re- 
lation to popular education. O her countries —con- 
tinental and Roman Catholic countries —were gradually 
taking national eiucation out of the hands of the 
wriests, and our Education Act of 1870, with its Cowper- 
emple clause aud ita other clauses as to religious 
education, showed us the war by which a system of 
natioral education might by aud bye, wen people 
learned by experience the wholesomeness of the prin- 
ciple, be introduced into Ireland without renderiog 
Parliament a party to the teacbiog of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood in tho public schools. ‘The simple 
principle that it is the Lusiness of the nati en to see 
that all its children receire secular education, leaving 
religivus instruction to parental, clerical, aud othr 
voluntary agenoy, was in its essence aflirmed—though 
not fully and hastily carried out to the utmost detail— 
in the legislation ot 1870, and it might be hoped that 


this prinuiple would by a natural process commen’ itsolf | 


oresen'ly even to those pronortions of the lation of | | ) 
I ty a pros ＋ * | fed that in any school dis riet, or (in the case of the 


those islands least predis to accept it at once, 
This aJuary process aud the rpalisation of those 


| 


employment (Clause 7). 
Il.—AS TO THE MODE OF ENFORCING THE ACT. 

The provisions voting the employment of children 
are to be enforce:l (1) by the school board, where there 
is one, and elsewhere (2), if in a h, by the 
council, and (3) if in a parish, by the poe Bs of the 
Union to which it belongs. Inspectors of factories, &., 
are to enforce the observance of the Act by employers 
(Clause 5). 

A borough council may, they think At,” make 
bye-laws for the compulsury attendance of children at 
schools. The guardians stall do so “ on the requisition 
of the parish, but not otherwise” (Clause 6), The 
reqnisition of the parish is to be made in the same 
manner as an application for a school board (Clause 20). 

The local authority are to appoint, and may remune- 


rate, ufficers for the enforcement of the Act (Clause 21). 


| 


be in the 


| 


— 


—— — — 


Default of Local Authority.—If the authority 
fail tw» fulGl their duty under the Act, the Education 
Department may appoiot persuns to perform such duty, 
aud the expenses must be paid by the defaulting autho- 
rity (Clause 19). 

Lower to Delegate Authority.—The local authority 
under this om although not a school board, may, from 
time to time, delegate all or any of their powers under 
this Act (except the power of raising money) to a 
general committee appointed by them, The local 
authority, or any such general committee, may, if they 
think fit, from time to time, delegate to different 
local committees appoioted by them, within different 
parishes, or other areas in their district, all or any of 
their powers under this Act, so far as respects such 
parish or area, except the power of raising money.” 
(Clause 24). 

The second schedule contains the following, among 
other rules as to committees appointed by the local 
authority :— 

„ Auy committee (general or loca!) appointed by a 
local authority, may cou-ist of not less than three 
persons, being, as the authority appointing them think 
fit, eiter wholly or partly members of that authority, or 
other persons. Subject to any regulations made by the 
local authority, the provisions of the third schedule of 
the Elementary Education Act, 1870. with reference to 
proceedings of managers appointed by a school boar, 
shall apply to the proceedings of a committee appoiuted 
under this Act by a local authority. Where a general 
committee appoint a local committee, such generul 


committee shail be deemed in these rules to be inolude d 


in the term local authority.” 
Ill.—PECUNIARY PROVISIUNS * 
Parliamex'ary giaat to schools in pour districts. —The 
followiog is extracted from the 13tb Clause 
* The miuutes of the Education Department relatiog 
to the annual Parliamentary grant sball provide that 
where ip any year the Education Departmout are satis 


Lendon Paty ic tor of a borough containing 4 populati * 
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exceeding five thousand) in any such of a school 
district as is for the purposes of this section constituted 
a special division, a rate of threepence in the pound 
on the rateable value of such school district or special 
division of a district weuld produoe less than six shil- 
lings per head „f one-sixth part of tho population of 
such school district or special division, the annual Par- 
liamentary grant to be made during that year to any 
public elementary school situat in such district or 
special civi-ion of a district shall not exceed double the 
amount of the income of the school for that year 


derived from voluntary contributions, rates, and fees, | 
instead of not exceeding the amount of such last-meu- 


tioned income. 

In the London district the areas following, that is to 
say—(1) Any anion wh. lly situate in that district ; or 
(2) Aay parish within that district, and forming part of 
a union pot wholly situate in that district —shall be 
deemed to be special divisions of a school district for 
the purposes of this section. 

Iu a borough the areas following shall be deemed to 
be special divisions of a school district fur the purposes 
of this section, that is to say— 

(1) Any area being a ward in the borough which is 
co-extensive with a parish or parishes, or with any other 
area in which a separate rate arsessable on the basis of 
the rate is levied ; and (2) as regards any part of 
the borough pot comprised in any such as af re- 
said, whether the borough is or not divided into wards, 
any area which may be defined to be a special division 
by a resolution of the council of the borough, approved 
by the Local Government Board and the Education 
Department.” 

In this section the London district means the school 
district of the school board for L -ndon.” 

te ape of Fees.—The parce of the poor may 
pay the school fees where the parents are unable from 
poverty todoso. It is not to be a condition that the 
child attends, or does not at end, any particular public 
elementary school (Clause 12). 

Expenses of enforcing the Act.—These are to be paid 
by a town council out of the borough fund, or rate, and 
by boards of guardians out of the poor-rate, (Clause 23. 


Correspondence. 


POLITICAL EFFEMINACY. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin,—When is Liberalism to be delivered from 
its present bondage? We seem to grow smaller 
every day. If some change or other does not soon 
take place, the Liberal party will die of gentility. 
Our aristocratic leaders lag in the rear, and the 
intellectual ones startle at their own shadows. 
What with Lowe’s hobgoblins, and Hartington’s 
cowardice, we have recently been made to look not 
a little ridiculous. Is it not pretty well time that 
we parted company with some of our timid officers ? 
What have the most of us in common with Mr. 
Lowe or Sir William Harcourt, and a dozen others 
who hang on to the skirts of the Liberal party 
rather than belong to it? It appears to me that 
there will be no deliverance for us until we get 
away from the superstitious reverence which leads 
us to make gods of these old Whig potentates 
What inepiration for instance was there in Lord 
Granville’s City oration the other day? It was 
more like the last utterance of a political 
moribund than the trumpet call of a 
leader, One would imagine that the top- 
must stone of the temple of civil and 
religious liberty had been brought forth, and that 
all that now remained to be done was to shout 
Grace, grace uato it.” But how wide of the 
real truth is apy such supposition! A vast deal 
of land yet remains to be possessed. Mr. Arch is 
knocking at the door of our constitution and de- 
mands admission for bis half-million of brother 
workers. Lord Hartington may affect deafness, 
but depend upon it Mr. Arch will find means of 
making him hear. The Tim-s too will have to bow 
its mighty head. I wonder at the Thunderer's 
repetition of its stagey little trick of not reporting 
the Labourers’ Conference and Demonstration. It 
is very grand, I bave no doubt, not to see so vulgar 
an affair, but somehow or other the loftiness loses 
its effect upon us. Wheo Joseph Arch first opened 
his commission as a social reformer four years ago, 
the same little game was played by the Times. It 
would not know the man. Even advertisements of 
the movements were refused admission to the 
sacred page. We have seen how all the starch 
went out of its collar as the movement grew in power, 
and so doubtless will it be agaiv. Mr. Arch bas 
got hold of a righteous cause in insisting on his fol- 
lowers’ enfranchisement, and at the proper momeut 
Printing House-square will be at bis back. But 
the leaders of the Liberal party caonot afford 
thus to palter with a great question. 

Surely if any subject is ripe for settlement it is 
this one of the county franchise. It is simply 
monstrous that a measure such as the new Educa- 
tional Bill should be carried amid the enforced 
silence of those most deeply interested in it. By 
that measure, should it pass in its present state 
into law, Joseph Arch might be compelled to send 
his children to 9 school where they would be taught 


— 


week days, The New York newspapers are filled 


that their father was a lineal descendant of Koran, 
Dathan, and Abiram, and that it was only a ques- 
tion of time when he and all other schismatics 
would go down head foremost into a similar yawuing 
abyss. Thousands of our village children will be 
handed over to this sort of teaching. The bulk of 
the rural slergy—whom the Tories aspire to make 


s ill more potential, altering their present limited | 


monarchy over the souls of the people into an 
alsolute one—are steeped in the modified Popery 
known as ‘‘ Anglicanism.” 

This is not a time for our political chiefs to be 
hanging up their armour iu the hall. aod dreaming 
of the millennium. The Liberal programme, so far 
from being finished, is in reality only just com- 
meuced. Little more than the undoing of past Tory 
iniquities has yet been done. The positive achieve- 
ments are yettocome. The abolition of the opium 
trade; the efficient control of the liquor traffic ; 
the utter destruction of all State-Churchism 
throughout the whole British Empire ; the esta- 
blishment of European arbitration boards for the 
settlement of disputes without recourse to war ; 
the extension and readjustment of the electoral 
franchise so as to give a fair and equal representa- 
tion to all the different sections of Euglish society; 
an overhauling of Mr. Forster's School Act 6 as 
to eliminate all its objectionable features, and 
make it harmonise with the principles of absolute 
civil and religious equality and the ivalienable 
rights of man:—these are some of the plauks of 
the platform of the future Liberal party; and if 
the respectable Whigs who now occapy the pori- 
tion of leaders are too old, or too rich, or too 
gouty, or too intellectual, or too timid, to go 
a- head and do the work, then let them stand on one 
side and give way to our Dilkes and Chamberlains, 
our Dales and Cowens, our Richards and Brights, 
our Fawcetta and Mundellas, and the hundreds of 
other able and willing men to be found through- 
out the country. There is really no lack of 
Liberal energy and force all around us, only we 
are afraid to utilise it. We seem unable to 
move unless a live lord or a millionaire is 
at our head. Cvronets and gold are alike 
omnipotent in Church and State. Hence 
our religious and politioal fascos. The real 
work of the world has ever been done in spite of, 
rather than by, the rich and the noble; and yet, 
forsooth! after eighteen centuries of Christianity 
we are as mad after the golden calf to dance around 
as were the poor fools of the wilderness. I would 
strongly urge upen the earnest men, whom your far- 
reaching columns come before, throughout the cities 
and towns of England, to commence at once the 
formation of political organisations in their respec- 
tive localities. Only let them beware of gold. 
Tory money-bags must not be fought with Liberal 
ones, or every vestige of enthusiasm will be sup- 
pressed. The obtrusivene-s of wealth is the 
paralysis of patriotism, as it is uoquestionably the 
bane.of religion. Gold will have its price, and the 
nabob who gives his fifty, or five bundred, or five 
thousand es master of the position, 
and the orgsnisatwn, be it civil or religious, is 
thencelorth the rich man’s puppet. 

The past achievements of Liberalism have been 
wrought by the earnestness and e If-denial of com- 

ratively poor men, aud the demuoralieation of 

aberaliem has been brought shout by the profes- 
sional harpies who have been drawn to it by its 
wealthy age = profuse expenditure. This I 


take to the key to our present political 
effeminacy.” 
Yours faithfully, 
A RADICAL. 


Clifton, June, 1876. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


The death is announced of Mdme. Dudevant, 
better kuown by ber designation in literature. 
George Sand. She died on Thursday morning at 
Nohant, The deceased lady was born in Paris on 
July 5, 1804, and she had thus alwost completed 
her seventy-second year. In 1822 she married M. 
Dudevant, the son of an officer in the Imperial 
army, but the marriage was not a bappy one, anda 
separation finally took place. Mdme. Dudevant 
had abjured Roman Catholic sm, but retained her 
faith in the immortality of the soul. 

SuNDAY TRADING IN Amenrica.—In New York 
City, on Sunday, May 22 (the Philadelphia Ledyer 
says), a sudden and vigeruus eufercement of the 


law against Suoday liquor selling was put into | 
gave a thorough over- 


operation. The p lice 
hauling to the taverns, hotels, and saleous all over | 
the city, the result being the arrest of some five 
hundred saloon-keepers and their bar-tenders who 

were violating the statute. The law has been 

practically obsolete for years in New York, and its 
sudden enforcement caused consternation in many 
quarters, particularly in the large hotels, where 
the Sunday sales are at times heavier than those on 


: with descriptions of and comments on the scenes 


that ocourred in msking these arrests, and the lists 
of the captured fill columna. 

Russian PropaGanpisM tx Pan -A Paris cor- 
respondent of the Lay News sent the other day 
a letter full of very curious information as to the 
proceedings of Russian agents in France. Aco rd- 
ing to this acovunt, Russia is at present making 
evergetio efforts t. win over French politicians, 
journalists, avd pu'lie men of all kinds to the 
idea of a Frauen- Russian alliance, through the 
agency of a number of secrat service eanssaries 
commissioned for that purpose These emissaries 
work independently of the Russian Fimbassy, of 
which, however, they make use in forming s cial 
relations in fashionable and political circles, They 
are directed by a former Consul-General of Russia 
end by a Pole of Jewish ex'raction, * professing to 
subsist by pampbleta, that do not seh, on political 
— The latter lives in good style and 
button holes ambassadors. It seems to be uni- 
versally understood that he is a person of great 

ial weight. The Consul-General is a man of 
ability and penetration, but does net often go into 
French society. He has, however, considerable 
influence over man who do, to judge from 
the fact that ‘‘the skeletons in the cl sets of 
Frenchmen of note have been numbered and 
labelled by him,” and that “he is said to have 
photographs of compromising documents which, if 
communi to the parquet, might have the 
eff-ct «of sending men who have heli as high posts 
as M. Clement Duvernois to manufacture list slip- 
pers in prison” This formidable personage is 
assisted by a eteff of clerks composed of Poles, 
Walliachs, Greeks, and Russians, and his police 
is orgenised on the system of «equal rights, which 
is net a novol feature in Kussian diplomacy.” Nor 
are the services wanting of the ex which is sup- 
to furnish the best diplomatic tent. Prince 
ortschak. ff and his alter cho in Paris have in 
Paris have in their service a bevy of diplomatio 
ladies, all Russians, but some of them French by 
marriage. These ladies are, according to the 
writer, as energetic in their efforts as they aro 
vereatile in their abilit es, and his adovunt of their 
a:tifices for obtaining aud exercising influence upon 
the most various classes of French society is ex- 

ceedingly curious, 

— 

Tus Late Lapy Avevusta Sraxtev.— The fol- 
lowing inscript oo bas, says the Guardian, been 
2 over the grave of Lady Augusta Stanley in 

enry VII.’s Chapel :— 

„ Fuimus, Sans changer. 
Augusta Elizabeth Frederica, 
Fifih daughter of Thomas Bruce 
Seventh of Elgin and Kincardine. 
The beloved wife 
of Artbur Peurbyu Stanley, 
Dean of this ectegiote chureb, 
For thirty 4 the devoted servant 
0 Viotoria 
and the Queens mother and obildren. 
For twelve years the unwearied friend 
of the people of Westminster, 
and the inse ble part nor 
of ber bus s toils and b pes, 
Uniting many hearts from many lands 
and drawing all to thines above. 
Born April 3, 1822, 
Died March le, 1876. 
We know that we bave from death unto 
because we love ibe brethren. 

Evrorgean National Desrs.—l. an interesti 
article on this subject the Daily News refera to the 
amount of indebtedness of the sx great Powers, 
Turkey of course being left out for obvious reasons. 
According to the latest returns the liability is as 
fullows in round figures :— 


Great Pritain ... a „ 775 millions 
Austria-Hupgary __... „ aon 
Germany bee 900 „ one 
France - . 11 
Italy ... ae * „ 


Russia a — ... 380 * 
There is thus a total debt of about 2,800 millions 
sterling, but this requires some quahtfivation. 
Germany, for instance, bas no real public debt, and 
the amount set down merely represents the expen- 
diture on railways by the various States now 
merged in the Empire; and included in the Ras- 
sian total is also the amount under which sbe is 
guarantee for certain railways. It is, however, not 
in the extent of the debt of a nativn, but in its 
ability to meet the interest, &c., on it, that atten- 
tion chiefly centres, and this can be only properly 
measured by couside ing the trade, population, 
Ko., of the various countries. The total value of 
the imports aod exports of Great Britain roughly 
stated are 590 millions annually, being about 
76 per cent. of the debt; France, about 30 per 
cent. of her debt, or a little over 300 millions ; 
Russia, 29 per cent.; Austria-Hungary, 25 per 
cent.; Italy, 26 per cent; but for Germany it is 


not possible to give the actus] percentage iu the 
abscuce of full statistics ; bat it stande very bigh. 
The — of debt per head of population stands 
as follows :— 


France ... RF * oe * £25 
Great Britain ... 15 * * 2 
Italy... sail * * 4% 
Austria 10 
Russia *. * 1 on ifn 
Germany ier 


In the above Russia is credited with the whole of 
her subjects, both in Europe and Asia, and if the 
same rule was applied to the British Empire the 
average would be under /. per head. 
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This day is published, 8v0, price 7s. 6d., 


THE PREACHING OF THE GROSS, 


AND OTHER SERMONS. 


By the late THOMAS J. CRAWFORD, D.D., 


Professor of Divinity in the University, end formerly one of 
the Ministers of St, Andrew’s Church, Edinburgh. 


“Clear, distinct, practical expositions of Christian truths, 
adapted to all classes of readers. This volume will 
show that a man can porsess a 1 intellect, yet be 
‘sound,’ that he can study more profoundly than others the 
Word of God, and examine its evidences and doctrines and 
esteem it no degradation to remain orthodox“! 

ourant. 


o URN E MO UI K. 


The NEW BAPTIST CHAPEL will be OPENED on 

Turspay, July 18th, by the 
Rev. ALEXANDER MACLAREN. 2 

The erection of two Chapels almost simultaneously in this 
rapidly-growing neighbourhood at a cost of more than four 
thousand pounds reverely taxes the abil:ty of the newly- 
formed Church and its frends. 

Contributions of any — oS be very thankfully re- 

ning day. 
* 6 58.6. LEONARD, Pastor. 
R. COLMAN, Secretary. 


Moros HOSPITAL SUNDAY. 
18th JUNE, 1876. 


The LORD MAYOR will be happy to receive CONTRI- 


“Dr. Crawford’s scrmons stand the test of print well. pL) TIONS towards the Hospital Sunday Fund, 1876. 


Calm and learned statement, forcible and clear expositions, 
and consecutive thinking are the most str:king features of 
these sermons.”—Daily Keview. 


WILLIAM BLACK WOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and 
London. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


The- DOCTRINE of HOLY SCRIPTURE 
— the ATONEMENT. Second Edition, 8vo, 


The MYSTERIES of CHRISTIANITY : being the 
Baird Lecture for 874. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


T TOs of aon 2 its 

Specia ts, particularly in Relati 

to the Atonem ent, ie Review of — 14 
on the Subject, Third Edition, 8 vo, 9s. 


This day is publishe’, 8vo, price 10s. 6d., 


THE GREAT PROBLEM: 
CAN IT BE SOLVED? 


BY 


G. R. GLEIG, M. A., 
Prebendary of St. Paul's, 
Late Chaplain-General to Her Majesty's Forces. 


criticism u nts once held to be unassaila that t 
1 ~~ 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD end SONS, Edinburgh and 


Fecp. 8vo, price 5s., 


as ern. and other Poems. By GRAND 
BENDALL. 

“* Ketelle’. ... is omgnal m thought and treatment 
The writer takes a subjecs which might be considered in 
some degree Aazerdé, but deals with it most tully and 
delicately. Mr. Henoa)l bas scarce written a line of which 
he need feel ashamed, and has written many of which he may 
be proud. °—Kxaminer, 

“Mr, Bendall has quite uncommon gifts of the poetical 
kind. He bas fancy, pathos, and much power of melodious 
versification.”—Spectator. 


London: Edward E. Barrett, 25, Paternoster quatre, E. C. 


Royal 16mo, price 1s. 6d., 
AGGIE’S INFLUENCE ; or, Led by a Little 
Child to Jesus, By Mary Nicno.son. 
Nonconrormist.—" We have read not a few tales of 
this class, especially those by the author of Jessicas First 
Prayer,’ but we do not think that we have ever read one 


superior to this, It is written with great tenderness 
taste, and will charm every reader.“ oe 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Royal 16mo, price ls, 6d., 
MARTHA and her NEIGHBOURS, 


Also, royal 16mo, price 1s, 6d, 
The LOST CRUCIFIX ; or, Jesus All and in All. 


Fecp. 16mo, cloth, price 6d, 


KINDLING FIRE: being Counsels to 
Disciples. By the Rev. P. W. —— B. A. N 


2 Edward E. Barrett, 25, Paternoster-square, London. 


SYLUM for FATHERLESS CHILDREN. 

Reedham, near Croydon. i 

The PUBIIC EXAMINATION of the CHILDREN 

and SUMMER FESTIVAL will take at the Institu- 

tion on Tuns bar, 27th June, 1876, the Rev. Dr. MOFFAT 

will preside A Special Train for Caterham Junction will 

Santee tg table oni which tay be office 

mission ic only, w ma ha 

a te af . ided. gates 

rovi Price of ti in- 

cluding tea, &c., 48, each, Return railway Den 25 


T. W. AVE 
Office, 6, Finsbury-place South, E. C. LING, Hon. Bec. 


SYLUM FOR FATHERLESS ED 
A Needham, Coulsdon, VE DREN, 

The next ELECTION and ANNUAL 
MEETING will be heid at the CANNON AA 
HOTEL, on Tugspay, 18th July next, when u report will 
he r. of the 1 and financial state of the 
rarity, aud the several officers chosen for the ensuing year. 
iil be 


Pm Childien (fourteen boys and six girls) w 


Annual SUBSCRIPTIONS and 
which the lostitution entirely depe 12 4 


T. W. AVELING, Hop. 
Baubere— Meters. Barcley, Bevan, and Co, 54 a 
t P l 


street. 
Office, 6, Finsbury-place, South, B.C. 


— — — — 


— 


A. PARK COLLEGE. 
G 


near Coventry. Established 1848, T ' 
, Director, A Tostaloegan aie tor 00 Dow 


— . — — 


All friends of the movement unable to make their dona- 
tions on the day are requested to send their subscriptions to 
the Mansion House, addressed to Mr. Henry N. Custance, 
the Secretary of the Fund, who will give official receipts for 
each contribution, 

heques should be crossed Bank of England, and may be 


C 
paid through any Banker. 
11— nico HOSPITAL SUNDAY 
FUND. 


Patron—Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
HOSPITAL SUNDAY, ljeru JUNE, 1876. 


Clergymen and Ministers of Religion who — | 
promised their co-operation, are requested to accept ia 
thanks for their much-valued assistance. Those who heve 
not yet replied to the invitation of the Council are earnestly 
requested to do so; and those who, by accidental omission, 
may not have received the invitation, are requested to address 
the Secretary, Mr. Henry Custance, at the Mansion House, 
who will supply the official papers. 


nn COLLEGE LONDON, 


ING will be held at the COLLEGE, Finchley New-road, on 
Faipay Eventne, June 23rd. The Chair will be taken at 


Rev. R. W. DAL, M. A., of Birmingham, 


mised to deliver an 
D. Wilson, aud other Ministers and gentkmen, are 


end St. John’s-wood Railway (Swiss C 
North London and 
Station), and the Midland (Finchiey-road Station). 


UDOR HALL LADIES’* COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON. 


Paincipats—Mrs. TODD and Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D. 
PROFESSORS. 


English Literature „ Mrs, C. L. BALFour. 

Botan „„ Prot. BENE, King’s Coll. 
Language ... „ Dr. MANDROD. 

German Language... ... Dr. GERNER. 


Italian 752 vee „ Prof, FAA, LL. D. 
Ancient Modern History Dr. Kemsuzap, Dulwich Coll. 
English Language ... „ G. E. Weer, 


Ihysical Geography. . Prof. Hvenzs, King’s Coll. 
— 22 „ Joux BLOCKLEY, 

Piano and Harmonium . Herr Louis DIEUL. 

Singing and Organ Prof. W. H. Monk, King’s Coll. 


D and Pai „ E. C. Miss, . 

—, and Biblical Studies Rev J, W. Toma D.D., F.G.8 

Terms and Particulars on application to Tux PRINCIPALS. 
NDEPENDENT COLLEGE, TAUNTON, 


Presipent—J. P. Spencer, Esq., Oakhill. 
Vice-PResipDENTS. 


G. B. Sully, . Bridgwater. | W. H. Wil „Bristol. 
* F. Sanger, Hen, Oakhill.” * 


Paincirat—Rev. W. H. Griffith, M. A. (Lond.) 
Szconp Maerz — Tho Powell, Esq, M.A. (Oxon.) 
MATHEMATICAL Master—J. McKensie, Esq., B.A. 
Finer Eno.isn Master—J.C. Lambert Eeq., B.A. 

(Assisted by Five Resident Masters.) 


SecreTary—NMr. Edward Bayly. 


8 de had — to the Principal 


A Junior School for Pupils from seven to ten years of age. 


HE LADIES’ HIGH CLASS SCHOO 
MOIRA HOUSE, UPPER ADDISCOMB 
ROAD, CROYDON, SURREY. 
Principals— Mr. and Mrs. CHARLES B. INGHAM and the 
Misses CONNAH. 
This School is establ.shed on the Collegiate System in 
furtherance of the principles for the higher education of 


The training, moral, mental, and physical, is thorough! 
— 2 


Each class meets in a separate room, and a laboratory has 
in which the Benior Students are practically 
instructed in Chemistry and Physics. 

Es attention is given to the various branches of 
English, which are taught in a manner both efficient and 
interesting. 

The Principals having resided for some time abroad are 
evabled o ensure to the pupils the practical acquirement of 
the Continental languages. 

Unusual interest is attached to the study of Music by the 
combination of the Theory with the Practice, and by atten- 
tion to rhythm. . 

References to well-known Congregational ministers and 
For Prospectuses and names of referees, apply to the 


OLEBROOKE COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 
GREEN LANES, LONDON, N. 


| imcipals—Misses SALMON and TUCKER. 


eet ite tes te ec Caverv! tre ang.  Pertiulars of 
Foes and Sty ties iy Pre spectus my Ft 


The TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEET- 


Bix o'clock by GEORGE F. WHITE, Esq., Treasurer. The 
has kindly pro- 
address to the students. The Kev. R. 


Station), the 
Hampstead Junction (Piochley reed 


expected to take in the proceed Subscribers 
friends of the respectfully invited to attend. 
W. FARRER, LL.B., Secretary. 
N.B.—The College is easily accessible by the Metropolitan 


„ 


| aa is only too probable, 
den n Benes 


University, or passed some equivaleut examination. A'so 
an ——_ ASSISTANT, to teach Drawing, English, 
and E tary Latin and French. Apply. stating age, 
salery, qualifications, and , to Mr. J. Pryce-Jones, 
Grove Park School, Wrexham. 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA 
Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 


Gnaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa of the Finest Quality, with 
the excess of fat extracted. 

The Faculty pronounce it “the most nutritious, perfectly 
digestible beverage for Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, and 
invaluable for Invalids and Children. 

Highly commended by the entire Medical Pres-. 
Being without sugar, spice, or other admixture, it suits all 
palates, keeps in all climates, and is four times the strength 
of cocoas THICKENED yet WEAKENED with starch, &c., aad 
in reality cheaper. 

Made instsntaneously with boiling water, a teaspoonful to a 
Breakfast om costing less than a halfpenny. 
Cocoatiner à la Vanille is the most delicate, digestible, end 
cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, aud taken when richer chocolate 

10 EAN ; 
In tin packets at Is, 6d, 3s, &c., by Chemists and Grocers. 
Charitable institutions on Special Terms by 
H. SCHWEITZER & CO,, 10, Adam-street, London, W. C. 
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TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION. 


The Nonconrormist is supphed Post-tree on the 
ing terms :— 
Crepit.—Annually, 24s.; Halt-yearly, 128.; Quar- 


tony 6s. 
REPAID.—Annually, 21s. ad 
AvusTraLia.—Via Southampton, prepaid subscription, 
£1 3s. 2d. per annum; via Brindisi, £1 8s. 2d. 
Foreign Subscribers elsewhere are requested to add any 
extra that may be necessary. a 

We — — to state that in future a Notice will 
be sent to pre-paying Subscriber at the commencement 
of the month in w his subscription becomes due. 

Cheques and Post-office Orders payable (at Chief Office 
to W. R. Willcox, Publisher, 

18, Bouverie-street, Lendon, E.C. 

„che Guinea rate can only be accorded to Annual Sub- 

scribers, but may commence at any 


— i. 
re ae — 


10 ADVERTISERS. 
The Terms for Advertising in Tus NONCONFORMIST are 


2 ; : ; 
For Situations Wanted, five lines 20 


» Wanting Servants, &c. 
There are, on an average, eight words in u line. 


Leaper Paos.—An extra charge of 2s, 6d. for every ten 
lines or under. 


incipal Weekly Jourval among Dissenters, and a 
Fami N , the NONCONFORMIST has become a very 
desirable 3 Advertisers. Since the beginning of 
1872 there has been a large increase of Annual Subscribers as 


well as in the circulation. 
A Liberal uction made on a Series for Educational and 
all other Advertisements. 


Tus Nonoonrormist is registered for transmission 
a 


—— ee — — — 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


‘Samuel Langley.” —Next week. 

% In consequence of the unexpected length of our 
report of the important Conference on Lord Sandon’s 
Education Bill, several communications from our cor- 
respondents are unavoidably postponed. 


The Honconformist, 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 14, 1876. 


— 


SUMMARY. 


ONCE more we venture to invite serious atten- 
tion to Lord Sandon’s Education Bill. In 
another column we have spoken some last 
words upon the subject, and we should be glad 
if, in connection with these, our readers would 
carefully read the full report we have given of 
the proceedings of the Conference held at West- 
minster on Monday last. The masterly analysis 
of the provisions of the bill given on that occa- 
sion by Baa) 1er — of indignant 
protest adop y the su uent speakers, 
and the resolutions passed by various public 
representative bodies in condemnation of the 
measure, leave no doubt as to its dangerous 
character. We are glad to find that, in accor- 
dance with the generel fie'ing of Monday’s 
Conference, Sir Charles Dilke tas given 
notice that he will meet the propos l 
to read the bill a second time to- 
morrow night wih a direct negative; the 
amendment of Mr. Mundella not being adapted 
to raise the objections felt alike by Nonoonfor- 
mists and the sup; orters of unsectarian national 
education. Thisis as it should be. We have 
reason to believe that Sir Charles will divide 
the House on the occasion. If he should nat 


succeed in bringingabout — 14 
r 


d with anéther amend. 
ment on the motion for going into committes, 


— — 


June 14, 1876. 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


There will thus be ample time for effective 
action out of doors, of which we trust all will 
instantly avail themselves who desire — — 
vent the country districts from being led 


in tuity with a new ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment, under the guise of schools sup- 
ported almost exclusively out of public 


money, but exclusively in the hands of the 
clergy and their adherents. We have not 
the smallest misgiving that if public feeling 
should be sufficiently pronounced, the leaders of 
the Opposition will not be slow to place them- 
selves at the head of a united Liberal party in 
contesting this insidious and reactionary mea- 
sure. And we are equally confident that a 
resolute resistance in Parliament, backed u 
out of doors, to Lord Sandon’s Education Bill 
will be as successful as was the resistance to 
his lordship’s Endowed Schools Bill two years 
ago. 
8830 very noteworthy feature of the con- 
ference was the solution of the educational 
roblem in rural districts suggested by Mr. T. 
. Hill, M.P., and already, we believe, thrown 
out in the Daily News. It is briefly that, inas- 
much as there is a superfluity of school accomo- 
dation, and small probability that rural rate- 
payers will consent to tax themselves to erect 
new ones, the so-called national schools should, 
by ee with their managers, be 
made tru national—that is, such as all 
ple could use without religious objectioa. 
Mr. A. Illingworth cordially endorsed this 
suggestion as admirably adapted to meet the 
exigency. But will the managers of rural 
schools endorse it? Do they in this matter 
make education subservient to Church objects ? 
Lord Sandon evidently thinks so; the precise 
object of his bill being to bolster up these 
schools as denominational institutions, But 
Mr. Hill’s proposal would give a solid basis for 
the action of the Liberal party in the House of 
Com mons. 
‘That assembl 
day after the 
languidly. 


set to work again on Thurs- 
hiteuntide recess—but very 
The Commons Bill, spite of vigo- 
rous o ition, has passed through committee. 
Mr. Disraeli’s important statement on the 
Eastern Question at Friday’s sitting we have 
elsewhere referred to. By the agency of Sir 
W. Fraser, Mr. Ripley’s trumpery grievance 
against the Reform Olub—which was in effect 
that political clubs must not be political when it 
does not suit the personal convenience of the 
hon. member for Bradford—occupied several 
hours on Monday, and was rather laughed 
at by the Premier. Mr. Disraeli, who has 
wonderfully recovered his health, himself took 
in hand the Judicature Bill and persuaded the 
House, after a languid discussion, to accept the 
second reading. ä 
Subsequently, on the same evening, the Ox ford 
University Bill came on for second reading. 
When Mr. Hardy rose to make his explanatory 
statement, there were just eleven members 
sent! In the face of such a marked absence of 
interest, Mr. Osborne Morgan must have felt 
d:scouraged in moving the amendment of 
which he had given notice :—‘‘ That in view of 


the large legislative powers entrusted to the 
University of Oxford Commissioners by this 
bill, this House is of opinion that the bill does 


not sufficiently declare or define the principles 
and scope of the changes which such comwmis- 
sioners are empowered to make in that Univer- 
sity and the colleges therein.“ The debate was 
relieved from dreariness by Mr. Lowe’s very 
frank, lively, and drastic description of the 
personnel of the Oxford Commission. The 


right hon. gentleman said, in words that are 
worthy of being quoted :— 

Who was the first Commissioner? Lord Selborne 
was an old friend of his own, but he was extremely 
devoted to High-Church principles, and was probably 
the first Lord Chancellor who had ever composed bymns. 
(Laughter.) A more estimable gentleman did not 
exist than Lord Redesda'e, but he was an obstructive 
genius. (Laughter.) He was a very able man, but he 
presented an almost superhuman strength when he got 
vn to obstruction, (Laughter.) Then there was the 
Dean of Chichester, who was a very amiable g. utleman, 
but his pretensions were of such a nature that even the 
decorum of the louse of Lords could not stand them 
(Laughter.) He believed bim to be properly described 
as a jocose fanatic. (Loud laughter.) It was impossible 
fur him to give an impartial judgment. Then be came 
to one who was a relation of his own— Mr. Mountague 
Bernard. He was a gentleman of great acquiremenis 
and great ability, but he was the editor of a High- 
Church newspaper. (Laughter ) In regard to Sir Henry 
Maine he must say that nobody could fail to admire him. 
Ile was an ornament to the literature of this cevtury, but 
he was the alter ego of Lord Salisbury—(laughter)— 
and he was a sort of ministerial agent of Lord 
Salisbury in the councils of India, Then came 
a gentleman, fur whom he bud the highest honour, 
and that was Mr. Justice Grove. But with his ovcu- 
pation he had no time to work out the details of the 
vommission, and he would be @ mere ornamental 


member. The last he came to was the bon. member | 


for Northumberland, against whom be had vothiug to 

allege. On the gontrary, be believed him to bea 

6 member, (Laugkier, oug Conservative cheers 
** 


— 


— should ews the House that most arbitrary 
uuconstitu and then the working of 
it in the bands of that commission! He hoped in the 
latter t it was not too late to have some amend- 
ment. He did not that the names of any of 
the gentiemen he had mentioned should be struk off the 
commission, That was always en invidious thing to 
do. They were all highly honoured and respected ; but 
he did hope the Government would allow the Oppo- 
sition to put on the commission some members who 
would tem the extreme views of the present mem- 
bers. (Hear.) It was not right that they were to have 
three or four very High-Churchmen without a» 
counter-balance. if they had the they shoul 
have the antidote. (Laughter.) They should, there- 
fore, have two or three raging Low-Churchmen to take 
off the virus. (Cheers.) 


Mr. Lowe's main argument—whether entirely 


serious we cannot say—was that the education 
at Oxford, such asit was, was carried on not in 
the University, but in the colleges, and by the 
tutors and others. Yet it was pro „ he 
said, to take money from those who were doing 
all the work to eve it to those who did nothing 
but examine. No Minister rose to answer Mr. 
Lowe, on the ground, as alleged by Sir Stafford 
Northcote, that Mr. Lowe answered himeelf. 
Finally, on the understanding that the ms 
disoussion might be resumed on the second read- 
ing of the Cambridge measure next week, the 
bill was read a second time, Mr. Morgan’s 
amendment being withdrawn. In the course 
of his the hon. member for 
Denbighshire remarked that two-fifths of the 
fellowships at Oxford could only be obtained or 
held by clergymen. Yet on this important 
point no instruction is given in the bill to 
the commissioners. The question, it will be 
remembered, was raised in the House of Lords 
by Lord Granville, who was defeated by a small 
majority. Surely, after such a division, the 
bill will not be allowed to pass the Commons 
without the scandal of clerical fellowships being 


taken up and exposed by leading members of | , 


the Opposition ! 

We regret to find that the expected Liberal 
triumph in Belgium has been frustrated by 
the fanatical efforts of the Romish clergy. The 
elections which took yesterday bave re- 
sulted in a net gain of only one seat to 
that party, leaviog the Government still in 
a majority of twelve. Though the Liberals 


easily russels, Liege, Ostend, and 
other large places, they were defeated at 
Antwerp and B though by diminished 


ruges, 
majorities. In fact, the failure at Ant 
where it was thought six Ultramontanes w 
have been unseated, ‘‘ decides the situation.” 


There is great excitement thro t the coun- 
1 at Brussels, Ghent, and Antwerp. 
A 


rom the last-named city says— 
Fi om g is going on in all parts of the town.” 
The Ultramontanes have gained a victory, but 
not a decisive one. 


Little needs to be added to the review of the 
news relative to the Eastern question given in 
the article beluw. It may, however, be said 
that the important statement made by the Prime 
Minister on Friday, so conciliatory in tone and 
felicitous in expression, has evoked a chorus of 
approval from the continental press, with 
one conspicuous exception, The Nord, an 
‘“‘offcious’’ organ of Russian opinion, 
published at Brussels, in what looks like 
an inspired article, has made a furious 
onslaught on England for having frustrated 
the Berlin arrangement, and thwarted the bene- 
volent intentions of the St. Petersburg Govern- 
ment. This diatribe the Journal des Débats 
treats as a confession of Russian failure, and a 
sign that the British policy of abstention has 
triumphed, and the Constitutionnel as a 
bungling attempt to mask the retreat of 
Prince Gortechakoff. That veteran states- 
man’s Eastern policy having turnei out to 
be a dead failure, the report of his y retire- 
ment from office, which comes froin Berlin, is not 
very et ge nor if confirmed; would it be 
generally deplored in Europe, The political 
atmosphere is for the moment serene, and 
French, Italian, and even Austrian papers are 
lavish in their eulogies upon Lord Derby for his 
successful efforts in curbing Russian aggres- 
sion and averting war. But the Porte is 
losing a golden opportunity. The precious 
time, which should be used to bring about a 
solution of all difficulties, appears to be wasted 
by the new Ministers in barren discussions 4s 
to the nature of the remedies that sbould be 
applied at Constantinople and in the rebellious 
provinces. 

To-day the National Republican Convention 
will meet at Cincinnati to choose a candidate 
for the Presidency of the United States. The 
favourite appears to be Mr. Blaine, a politician 


ip fgir becouse tho Government bad q msjoritythet ago be had a suustroke, ex 


of good 263 though vot of so high a cha- 
racter as Mr. Bristowe. Mr. Blaine snr- 


mounted two perils. A charge of corrupt prac- 
tices was — 2 inst him in Oongress, 
‘aud triamphautly refuted. Two or three days | 
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ounced out of danger, he is still seriously ill. 
dad that he will receive the 


Hartranft, who is the favourite of the Peunsyl- 


vanian dvlegates; and Mr. Morton, who is 
likely to have the coloured vote. The Demo- 
oratio Convention meets somewhat later, but 
the members of this party are so much divided 
= various questions, that their prospect of 

ecting a president next autumn does not ap- 
pear to be very bright. 


— —— 


—— 


THE NEW PHASE OF THE EASTERN 
QUESTION, 


THERE is a temporary, we hope it may not 
prove to be an omiuous, pause in the movement 
of events pertaining tothe Eastern Question. The 
new Sultan has been formally installed and is to 
be girt with the sword of Othman at the Eyaub 
Mosque. His Grand Visier, Rushdi Pasha, has 
intimated in a letter the general policy of the 
Porte. An amnesty has been proclaimed, of 
which the insurgents may, if they trust it, take 
advantage. An armistice for six weeks has been 
ordered—that is, the military representatives of 
the Sultan have been en io suspend all 
action against the rebels in arms, exospt su h 
as may be deemed necessary for the concentra- 
tion of their forces, and for the revictualling of 
Niksics. The general aim of the Sultan's 
advisers is given out to be a 
Turkish institutions in what may 


V. 
among themselves. Midhat Pasha, 


it is sai 
has been charged with the elaborati 

scheme for a national council; which, I. 
is to devote iteelf exolusively to financial matters 


eS eg Meanwhile, 
forei ween, | Russi 

put a bridle into the mouth Of Servis; the 
Government of that little state, in answer 
to an inquiry of the Grand Vizier, asking 
in a very conciliatory tone for explana- 
tions — — db ality. 2 L 
carried on iu rin : 

hostile intention whatever’ bat — * 


b , to Constan- 
tinople with # view to the maintenance of u 
good understanding. Such facts as thes; were, 
no doubt, in the mind of Mr. Disraeli when he 
told the House of Oommouns va Friday nigut 
that there was an agreement on the part of the 
Powers with the Government of this couutry to 
on 4 —— time to the Porte to frame 
a promulgate its programme of political 
action; aud, further, that all were — 
to recognise Murad V. 

It will be readily seen from these facts that 
the Eastern Question has virtually pa:sed into 
a new phase. Turkey has now, perhaps, 
through the refusal of England to give her 
adhesion to the Berlin Memorandum, though 
mainly, no doubt, in consequence of the depo- 
sition of Abdul Aziz, recovered her right of 
initiative in the arrangement of her own inter- 
nal affairs, but tempered with a stringent obli- 
gation resting upon her to redress the wrongs 
and put an end to the sufferings of her Christian 
subjects. She is no longer, we may say, 
ex to the exclusive dictation of Russia. 
All the Great Powers, it is true, whilst agreed 
in holding aloof from direct iuterference, ate 
watching with keen iaterest what she is pre- 
pared to doiu her owa name and with a view 


to her own iuterests, but her hands are now 
tree, at all events for a time, and au opportunity 
has been secured to her of taking such steps as 
to her may seem good for pacifying the anger 
and satisfying the demands of her rebellious 
proviaces, It is not by any means clear what 
she will do in this matter; but what she does it 
is quite evident must be done quickly. To 
some extent, the Constitutional reforms do- 
manded by the Softus and contemplated by 
Midhat Pasha would, if carried into effect, 
ameliorate the condition of the Christian por- 
lion of the population of Turkey; aud in dealing 


with the Kwpire at large, 17 of 
religiou of those who 


terme to the 
4 though he is pro- secufed. Bot wa fear 


— 1 14 or 

come u Sway of the Sultan, it 

possible that withou: elooping to ‘offer 
0 aa guob, ue 

9 


Om n may 
hat the degigus 


from future op 


— 
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of Toung Turkey” will chiefly affect the 
financial administration of the empire, and will 
not comprise to any satisfactory extent, or 
eetablish by any trustworthy guarantee those 
political and social changes which the Rayabs of 
the empire demand. The difficulty is not so 
much in devising reforms as iu finding men 
of capacity and good faith to see them carried 
into effect. “ The iptegrity of the Ottoman 
Empire ’’—a phrase newly revived—can only he 
maintained in one way; and that ia by confer- 
ring upon the revolted provinces full powers of 
self-government under the suzerainty of the 
Porte. Whether the British Government will 
recommend a resort to this plan, or whether, if 
it does, the new Sultan and his Cabinet will 
agree to it, remains to be seen. Provision, of 
course, would have to be made for the protec- 
tion of the Turkish minority under this system. 
But, at any rate, it appears to be the only line 
of outlet for the party now in power at Con- 
stantinople from the all-but inextricable diffi- 
culties in which they have been involved by a 
long course of misrule under the old system. 


We by no means ty of some such satis- 
factory settlement, at t for many years to 
come, of the Eastern question. Whatever may 
have been the underhand designs of Russia for 
the purpose of ingratiating with the 
Scla:ic portion of her population, or peradven- 
ture for the annexation to her own dominiors 
of come of Turkish territory, it seems quite 
evident that events have compelled her to lay 
them aside. She does not mean to venture upon 
a war with the certain prospect of upsetting the 
balance of power in Europe. She is not pre- 
pared to initiate so violent a 2 She 
would not risk the danger of it without the 
support of a formidable ally. That she is con- 
scious of having already placed herself in a 
difficult and delicate relation to the other Powers 
of Europe, by the diplomatic course which she 
has pursued, may be inferred from her taking no 
ostensible offence at the frustration of her object 
by the events of the last fortnight. Sbe is well 
aware that one of the aims of the recent revolu- 
tion at Constantinople was to dethrone the 
supremacy of ber influence there by de- 
throning the late Sultan. She does not 
st in what bas been understood to 
ber astute policy. According to Mr. 
Disraeli all the Powers are, to a certain extent, 
agreed, if not as to what should be done, at 
least as to what shall not be done. Their com. 
mon * is the preservation of peace; anil 
that „Mr. Disraeli hopes, they will succeed 
in realising. Something, it must be admitted, 
has been gained where time has been — 
To use a hackneyed expression, there is now 
both . and — — — * * de- 
par ture.“ Almost everything will depend upon 
the forthooming — of the Turkish 
Government. If it honestly seeks to place 
itself in accord with Western ideas, it may yet 
preservo with advantage to itself as well as to 
its Christian subjects, and, we may add, of all 
the States of Europe, the integrity of the Otto- 
man Empire. But in anotber sense than that 
of Napoleon III., it must strike quickly and 
must strike decisively. 


THE PERSE GRAMMAR SOHOOL CASE. 


THE general astonishment expressed at the 
disthiesal of Mr. F. C. Maxwell trom the Perse 
Grammar School only shows what a world of 
humbug we live in. For ourselves we really 
cannpt any surprise at all at the deed 
itself. It is quite what we are accustomed to. 
Such things are continually taking place all 
over the country. The only unusual feature in 
this affair, and one which is noteworthy, seems 
to be the frank straightforwardness of Mr. J. 
B. Allen, the head master, who states, with a 
plainness which we fear will be regarded as 
cynical, the reel reason of bis prejudice agains: 
a valuable assistant. A more worldly-minded 
person than Mr. Allon would easily bave dis- 
covered a hundred pretexts, any one of which, 
— sugared over with compliments, would 

ave made a suitable preamble to a request for 
his resignation. And then, if any vulgar Dis- 
senting paper had dared to hint that sectarian- 
iem had anything to do with the business, the 
only effect would have been to furnish another 
text to Mr. Matthew Arnold from which to 
— — on the acrid jealousy which em- 

itters the unestabliehed churches, We 
all know how tbis sort of thing is managed. 
No one is really simple enough to suppose that 
the whole moral influence of the national 
Government can be thrown on the side of a 
single denomination, without creating a general 
feeling that any attempt, on the part of out- 
side Christians, to compete for positions really 
of a national character, but hitherto genorally 
occupied by members of the favoured denomi- 
nation, is an un warrantable intrusion, aggrava- 


ting the sin of schism. There may be no legal 
impediment in the way; but it is easy to 
exaggerate objections which but for the reli- 


‘gious position of the applicant would never have 


been thought of. A Dissenter applies for a 
soe in an open school. His qual:fica- 
tions are high, his experience ample, his testi- 
monials iudisputa le. But it will be hard if 
governors, whose whole soo al life is by express 
national law permeated by ecclesiastical pre- 
judices, cannot find something in the mau's 
manner, or pronunciation, or position in society, 
which shall be fatal to his otherwise 
superior claims. The case is much the same 
when a change takes place in the govern- 
ment of a school where a Dissenter 
happens to hold a position. If the new head- 
master, or the new chairman, is a man of stronger 
ecclesiastical principles than his predecessor, he 
will not be slow in finding some plausible, but 
of course unsectarian, reason why the harmony 
of the staff and the success of the school would 
be improved by the removal of the heretic. 
Every one of the slightest experience in such 
matters is aware of cases like these. But they 
cannot be brought home, simply because, how- 
ever strong the grounds of suspicion 4 it 
is impossible to prove that a man or a of 
men acts from some icular motive when 
they tell you that this motive has nothing to 
do with their proceedings. 

We, therefore, cordially appreciate the 
refresbing candour of Mr. J. B. Allen, who 
tells us flatly and plainly that he removes Mr. 
Maxwell because the religious creed of the 
latter is different from bis own, and because the 
social position of the son of a Wesleyan minister 
is not at all up to the mark of an assistantship 
in a grammar-school. The letter to which we 
will well repay perusel. Whether the gain wil 

i repay hether the gain wi 
be a — neat or a eaddened contempt for 
the fashionable religion of the day, will depend 
very much on the temper of the reader. 
The epistle ins with a pleasant allu- 
sion to the athletic sports which are just 
over. It might be su d that Mr. Allen 
had waited until such ily exercises bad 
sufficiently braced up his nerves for the dis 
agreeable duty he was about to discharge. But 
the perfect sang-froid of the writer relieves us 
from any anxiety with regard to his fvelings, 
and it appears that Mr. Max well’s fate had only 
been waiting the leisure of his spiritual judge. 
He states that the decision to which he has come 
is based upon his experience of two school terms. 
But be says nothing whatever as to the nature 
of that experi except that the ‘‘ zeal and 
beartiuess displayed by Mr. Maxwell, iu addi- 
tion to his otber high qualifications, are all that 
could have been desired. His first objection is, 
tbat thie gentleman was not of bis choosing; 
but he candidly admits that this is no serious 
disparagement of Mr. Maxwell's merite—an 
admission which tbe public will heartily 
endorse. He then advances the main objec- 
tion, which is that Mr. Maxwell presumes 
to break the Act of Uniformity which it 
das pleased the headmaster to establish for the 
government of the school. There is some- 
thing touching in the evident unovn- 
sciousnesss of absurdity with which the 
writer alludes to the fuct of your religious 
creed being different from my own, aud from 
tbat which I wish to see universal among my 
masters.” But there isa subsidiary objection 
which is stated with as much delicacy as the 
subject will allo . There isa certain diffe- 
rence of social position between yourself aud 
the majority of the other members of my staff, 
which neither you nor they would probably 
desire to alter, but which is a complete barrier 
to the unanimity of sentiment and intercourse 
whioh I wish to see prevailing among us.” N 
tell a man politely he is no gentleman” 
is perbaps as difficult a task as the exigencies 
of social life could possibly assign. If Mr. 
Allen acquits himself with creditable coolness, 
we must in mind the advautages he enjoys 
from the atmosphere of s;iritual arrogance with 
which the Establ'shment surrounds the com- 
muuion honoured by his membership. Mr. 
Allen afterwards to congratulate his 
victim on the fact that the house of the latter 
has been rapidly filled with boarders, ‘‘ who,“ he 
hastily adds, will of courve go with you.” Ap- 
— be is under the impression that a 

rood of Dissenting vipers is beiug hatched, 


thy for the young, all go for nothing, 
— the possessor of these r is by 
conszientious conviction a Wesleyan! If he 
had played the hypocrite, if he had ostenta- 
tiously attended church on high occasions, 
pay iug only occasional and clandestine visits to 
his conventicle, all would have been well. 
But because the religious fountain of his 
virtues does not flow through the prescribed 
channels of a political Established Church, Mr. 
Allen finds his presence in the school a yexa- 
tion and a hindrance. Not only 80; but, 
if Mr. Allen is right, all the masters of the 
school agree in this view of Mr. Maxwell's 
case. Yet not one has a word to say against 
him, except that he is a Wesleyan—a thing 
they would rather not touch even with a pair of 
tongs. What does it prove but that the persis- 
tent policy of Government after Government is 
successful; and that the obscurantism of the 
Establishment principle successfully resists all 
the forces of modern enlightenment. When is 
the thing to end“ It may be that the deadly 
apathy which broods over the Liberal party just 
now is only like sullen stillness that precedes 
an unusual storm. Aud all uncharitable deeds, 
all spiritual arrogance, all Pharisaic assumption 
tend to loosen the foundations that are to be 
tried when that storm arises. 

—— ' . 


SKETCHES FROM THE GALLERY. 
House or Commons, Tuesday Morning. 
The House of Commons returned to work on 
Thursday after the Whitsantide recess without 
any signs of enthusiasm in view of the oppor- 
tunity of renewed labour. To tell the truth, the 
scene was rather a melancholy one; more than half 
the benches being empty, and over all the place 


there hung a pall of weary indifference. Perhaps 


the most lively member was the Prime Minister, 
who has quite recovered from his late serious 
attack of illness, and is better than ever for the 
trial. He seemed quite brisk both in body and 
mind, aod bas miraculously recovered—it is to be 
hoped not merely temporarily—that admirable good 
temper and unfailing tact which on his part earned 
for him a reputation asa Parliamentary manager, 
possibly something beyond his merits. He seems 
unusually anxious to make up for lost 
time, and takes upon himself a share of 
the work of the Ministry quite dispropor- 
tionate to bis later wont. He has appeared 
in every debate and even every discussion of the 
week, and has invariably assisted the Houre to a 
right conclusiun. As during some weeks previous 
—between Easter and Whitsuntide—his iuterposi- 
tion was generally marked by devotion to the 
business of the House, the positive gain derived 
from this remarkable change of humour is almost 
incalculable, On the opening night the front 
Opposition bench presented an appearance that 
suggested the practical admission amongst Liberals, 
tbat we are indeed living under the best of all 
Governments, and that supervision is synonymous 
with supererogation. When business commenced 
there was absolutely no one in this prominent part 
of the House; though half-an-hour later, when at 
an unusually early hour the House got into 
committee, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, who has marked 
the” Commons bill for his own,” aud in a 
manner singularly reminiscent of melancholy 
and the youth in Gray’s poem, came in, 
and was followed shortly after by Mr. Dodson, 
Sir H. James, and Mr. Goschen. Mr. Gladstone 
was about the House, but he did not stop, and has 
not since appeared, save for a few moments on 
Friday night. It was far into the sitting before 
the Marquis of Hartington appeared, and he did 
not stay long. The Commons Bill, which has been 
desperately fought by a very few members on the 
Opposition benches—who somehow or other have 
altogether failed to arouse the interest even of 
their own side—passed tbrough committee, though 
a few debateable points still remain to be 
settled on the report. The remainder of the 
evening was filled up by discussion of the 
Civil Service Estimates, with which consider- 
able progress was made, the average sum voted 
for each member present being considerably 
over a bundred thousand pounds. Late at night, 
or rather early on Friday morning, Mr. Sclater- 


which it would be expedient to get rid of as Booth brought in the long - promised bill for making 
speedily as possible. Aud he concludes with a further provision for the better prevention of the 


deprecatory assurance that it is only a firm 
conviction of what is best in the interest of the 
school that has led to the step he is taking. 


We repeat our conviction that there is 


nothing extraordinary iu all this, except the 
unusual candour of Mr. Allen. But what a 
state of things does it reveal! Here is a case 
in which high attainments and higher cha- 


| 


pollution of rivers ; and later, still in a House con- 
siderably smaller than the moderate quorum, Mr. 
Cross introduced a bill for the establishment of a 
new bishopric. In this way, somewhat character- 
istic of the style in which Government business is 
managed, two important measures were laid before 
the House at a time when discussion was imprac- 


racter, zealous devotion, and warmbearted ticable, and reporting extremely problematical, 
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On Friday night Mr. Disraeli made a statement 
on Eastern affairs more important in its bearings 
than any which the House of Commons has 
heard on the same question since the imbroglio 
commenced. The necessity for making this state- 
ment was a crucial test of Mr. Disraeli’s con- 
valescence, and he went through it in an absolutely 
triumphant manner. Nothing could have been 
better than either the manner or the matter of his 
speech, He was quiet, yet firm; determined, 
without being bombastic, and the manner in which 
he managed to suggest without absolutely affirm- 
ing that the happy settlement of the difficulty was 
due directly to the interposition of the Govern- 
ment over which he presided, was inimitable. 
Some hours were taken up with a lamentable dis- 
cussion on an ancient allegation made hy one 
Mr. Henwood, against late officials of the 
Admiralty. Mr. Henwood is an _ inventor, 
and so long as ten years since he sub- 
mitted to the Admiralty certain plans for 
turning old lamps into new. His plans were re- 
jected, and with a pertinacity that would have been 
more useful if it had been employed in perfecting 
his invention, he has since pegged away at the Admi- 
ralty, accusing Mr. E. J. Reed, and other officials, 
of deliberately tampering with his specificat ona, 
with the view of making them ridiculous, and so 
removing a dangerous competitor. In Col. Beresford 
Mr. Henwood found one of the few members who 
could have espoused his cause, and have taken 
the direct line of attack followed out on Friday night. 
A good-natured, credulous man, with strong notions 
of duty—the gallant colonel thought he had dis- 
covered in this case a dark design which it was his 
mission to unfold and defeat. He threw himself 
into the contest with characteristic arJour, and at 
various intervals during the session has attempted 
to bring the matter before the House. It was made 
short work with on Friday night, not a single mem- 
ber rising to speak on behalf of the motion, which 
was for a select committee of inquiry (even Sir 
Edward Watkin, in seconding the motion, strictly 
limiting his approval), whilst those members who 
did speak indignantly and effectually condemoed 
this trifling with the time of the House. After 
this, another matter, perhaps cursorily of imperial 
moment, was brought forwacd, Mr. Baillie Coch- 
rane vindicating the corporations of Brading and 
Yarmouth from the attack made upon them by Sir 
Charles Dilke, in his famous indictment of corpora- 
tions. On the whole this defence was not suc- 
cessful—leading Sir Charles Dilke to make even 
more serious statements, and to lay before the 
Commissioners documents which, according to the 
hon. baronet'’s representation, it would be exceed- 
ingly difficult for the corporations of Yarmouth and 
Brading to answer. 

Mr. Disraeli’s resuscitation, both mentally and 
physically—which is perhaps the most marked fea- 
ture of the Parliamentary week--was again testified 
to last night under peculiarly delicate circumstances. 
Sir William Fraser, contrary to the advice of the 
Speaker, and the counsel of his friends, distin- 
guished bimself by brioging under the notice of 
the House a correspondence which, as everybody 
knows, has taken place between Mr. Ripley end 
the Political Committee of the Reform Club. Mr. 
Ripley, ostensibly a Liberal mefaber for Bradford, 
aod a member of the Reform Club, has during 
many past sessions chanced to vote with the Con- 
servative party against his own side, and the Re- 
form Club, apparently thinking that a man who had 
changed his views would also do well to change bis 
club, had gently suggested that course to the 
hon. member. The matter was one which 
will generally be thought interesting chiefly 
to Mr. Ripley, the members of the Reform 
Club, and possibly the constituency of Bradford. 
But Sir William Fraser, who has on former occa- 
sions shown bimself—as Lord Hartington last night 
suggested — inclined toemulate the distinction gained 
by Mr. Charles Lewis, thought that the matter was 
one on which it was proper to raise the cry of 
‘* privilege.”” When last session Mr. Lewis took a 
similar course, Mr. Disraeli, in a blind paroxysm of 
rage against Mr. Lowe, permitted himself to be 
dragged into the abyss of absurdity, and took the 
House of Commons with bim. Last night he 
treated the matter as it deserved, in the spirit 
of gay wisdum” which he once attributed to Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, and the matter was speedily and 


— 


Titeruture. 


— 
DAVID THOMAS, OF BRISTOL.* 


We have read these *‘ Memorials of David 
Thomas with true pleasure. Like a quiet 
painting in low tone, with no bright hues or 
self-asserting points, but all in sweet accord, his 
character grows on one as one looks, becoming a 
helpful presence. David Thomas was modest, 

nuine, true, with no pretension or ambition, so 

at others had to celebrate him, and half force 
him into any prominent positions he ever took. 
He was one whose influence was not to be 
measured by any ordinary calculation of tangible 
results. He lived what he taught in a very 
exceptional sense ; and the record of its life, as 
we have it here, is very like his life. It 
pretends nothing, yet it suggests much; it claims 
no kind of authority, but tly reveals a 
beautiful nature full of simplicity, kindliness, 
and obe lient to high ideals. 

David Thomas was born at Merthyr Tydvil 
in 1811. His mother was a Calvinistio 
Methodist, who had lost her husband when 
David was but a child. She was serious, 
strict, but not — weg A concerned to 
educate and worthily rear her boy. We read :— 

Ove of Mr. Thomas's earliest recollections was that 
of being taken by her to the prayer-meetings in which 
she delighted, and which she would sometimes attend, 
at 15 chapel or another, three or four evenings in the 
weok. 

At these meetings her little companion was no un- 
wil attendant. He seems to have entered very early 
into the spirit of them, and soon learnt to share in his 
mother's sentiments and enjoyments, This was owi 
partly, no doubt, to the natural s h of the reli- 
*＋ element within him; but it may also be attributed, 

part, to the fact that among the Calvinistic Metho- 
dists it is customary to regard the children who have 
been „ and whose parents are esteemed Chris- 
tians, as themselves connected with the Church, and to 
notice them, and consult their interests and require- 
ments, to an extent which is, wee unusual in any 
other religious body. Thisadmirable custom must neces- 
sarily give Wg Y-> = of 4 and 

ficance ial services a they cannot 
oa it is not observed. David was ad-vitted a full 
member of the church to which his mother belonged 
when ho was fifteen years of age. 

a gy i 

as return , 
— invest ed with all the air and obarm of a 
romance. The Welsh hills, he used to say, reverberated 
with the voices of the old Welsh preachers, as he had 


heard them in his boyhood, 

The lad was sent toa school, where he had 
for fellow scholars Mr. Petherick, the African 
traveller, and Sir W. James, now Lord Justice 
of the Court of Appeal. He left it when he was 
sixteen, and became a clerk in a London bank- 
ing-house, where be remained for two years. 
„He — looked back with inturest upon the 
time which he spent in the bank, and there is 
no doubt that the knowledge of business 
which ho acquired while he was connected with 
it was a very useful element in the education by 
which he was fitted for the manifold duties 
which he was afterwards called upon to fulfil as 
a Christian minister.“ 

But from the first his desire had been towards 
the ministry ; and, applying, he was accepted 
as a student at Highbury Oollege, where he be- 
came the intimate friend of Mr. Henry Richard, 
M. P., who has contributed to this volume 
some excellent recollections of these days. 
After two years at Highbury he went down to 
Glasgow, determined to do something to perfeot 
his education there, which he did amidst some 


difficulties, such as students in Scotland are no 


strangers to. He then preached for six months 
iu Leicester with great acceptance, went back 
to Glasgow for a session, and took bis B.A. 
degree, then settled in Bristol, married, and 
before the first year waa out lost his wife, a 
niece of the well-known Joseph Cottle, with 
whom Mr. Thomas afterwards stayed. At this 
time he became acquainted with the celebrated 
John Foster, and soon began to be spoken 
of as @ preacher of deep thought and pene- 
trating earnestness, drawing such men as Mr. 
Crabb Robinson to bis cbapzl. IIe morried 
— in 1839, Miss Eliza Leonard, and in spite 
of invitations to other places, he cluog to 
Bristol, with which his name is undividedly iden- 
tified. He suff-red much from ill-health, and 
had frequently to go abroad in te rch of sti ength; 
but in spite of these drawbacks, he drew to- 
gether and sustained a large, thoughtful, and 
remarkably cultured congregation. . 

Mr. Thomas was bez ond most a devout man. 
He wasearner’, ind held firmly by his ccuvictious, 
yet far from 1i,id or exacting. He wus inclined 


to solitude, not from lack of sympathy, but 


often in the habit of walking; the flowers— 
some flowers especially—which he loved to think 


of as the embodiments of the Creator’s thoughts; 
all outward things, indeed, that were beautiful 
and pure, were sources of pleasure of which 
he never grew weary, And he had many 
opportunities of visiting the most favoured 
haunts of the epirit of natural loveliness. He 
knew his own country well, and he knew 
Switzerland —_— Ag Pans wa gy her 
mountains as thoug y personal 
friends, so that he longed after their companion- 
ship, and missed them, as he once said after 
* returned home, a if he had lost a 
obi * 

L‘ke Mr. Thomas most lovers of nature loved 
Wordsworth, and made him an inreparable 
companion — not blindly worshipping, but 
ee dy ow from the high spirit which 
he He was unable, 
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had asked him not to be ’ 

not be long; and begged that — 137 
to his absent children, ani to bis congregation. After 
several hours of strife and pain, the doctor, who 
bad just been ad tering a soothing draugb!, asked 
him how he felt: “ 1" he replied; dying 
dying!” in fainter and ter tones; then there came 
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he had — What a dne — was that 
in 1845, 0 a t 
closing scene in Arnold's lite: may my end be like his 


So, in the mercy of God, it was. 
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THE PRINCE’S TOUR IN INDIA.* 


Mr. Gay's volume has a certain value in being 
the first permanent record given of the Prince's 
Indian tour. It will no donbdt find an extensive 
public, and be read oy them with interest. It 


is 4 pil 
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—— 
and we to say that this is most evident in 
the very cbapter, where even the pronoun 
“you” is used as it should scarcely be in a 
book. Besides, there is neceesarily a deul in it 
of the purely evanescent kind, which is in rela- 
tion to literature very much like those effervescent 
drinks now in vogue, which, being once poured 
our, are not to be returned to with relish after 
an interval. And now = ye too, — have 
too t an ap to the faults of style, for 
which the Toeoph b has sv often been taken to 
tark by its notorious censor—the Pull Mall 
Gazette. Mr. Gay, knowing bow he is likely to 
be watched in there matters, really should not 
have passed such expressions ar an ‘incentive 
to satisfaction,” or such sentencee us this on the 
native habit of painting the face :—* Then 
there is the additional charm that an act of 
ornamentation is at the same time an act of 
devotion. It is combining . nod * 
sure, satisfying conscience ap 6 
mind—a 2 comfort which reuders the 
body a ‘thing of beauty,’ and morally consti- 
tutes it ‘a joy for ever.“ This is the slang of 
quotation—nothing less. 

derived from the 


cles is somewhat 
painful. No doubt the Prince went for certain 
purposes, in which political reasons bad their 
own weight ; was quite advisable for 
him to see Indian life, so far as he could see it, 
exactly as it is; but some of the elephan 
fights, and rhinoceros 7 and 80 on, are far 
from edifying to read of, and one cannot help 
regretting that the presence of an English 
prince seemed to give sanction to them, and 
muy heve its own influence in perpetuating 
them. If we bave put down Sutlee and various 
forms of cruelty that derived a terrible sanction 

the religious idea, is it not somewhat 
inconsistent to seem, even in the remotest way, 
forme of brutality and cruelty to 
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Paris,” and 
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and knows 


Using ’ 
throw in an anecdote with no li 
This is an instance in his account of Lucknow, 
— has the 1 of — 1 bow 
staunch was a vein of Iudian feeling ugh 

all the terrible time ° 
‘1 was standing by this well, sir,” said an old Sikh | 
to me, as 1 the IN 
pra to my God, when two bullets came and billed 
an officer who was on ove side of me, and a 
N o' her. 7 come to this well 
—4 7” Te was a gran old. veteran, who thus 


ends and usi 
ttle effect. 


described, is aleo done with skill. This is the 
acoount of the Memorial Well :— 


The first place to which we drove was the well, 
situated in the centre of maguifiveut gardens, at the 
gates of which all : atives were requested to remain, 
Slowly moving up the pathway between richly flowering 
heds of roses, the cu-tings fur which had come from 
Englavd, we came at la -t to the Memorial. gare tw 
the perpetual” memory of the slain. As is ilready 
well known, the well is covered with a marble 
serayh, which, with outstretched wings, wa'ches 
over the place where the dead were hidden. I 
cannot describe the effect of the bright moons rays on 
the white marble work how the whvle inemorial stood 
out in its lonely grandeur on that delightful night. 
They did well o exclude natives from the place ; the 
feeling arvused by the sight of that memorial aud the 
aijacent griveyard is vot congenial to them, The 
daughter · bou-e where women ani ciildren were hacked 
to pieces is gove, but scores of graves, some with 
mor ts erected by passers by. by bratber- 
soldiers,” by“ men of the reyiment,” and some without 
either name or date, tell their own story. Over each 
hang roses from England ; the grass is carefully tended, 
the way aimirably kept. If they must be buried 
in alien soil, no more beautiful spot could be diseovered 
in the world, 


MR. BROWNE'S “ HOLY TRUTH.”* 


The subordinate titles which are added, to 
de oribe more fully the intention of this book, 
a e, Tbe Coming Reformation, Universal and 
Eternal Because Founded on Demonstrable 
Truth” and “Science and Religion Reoon- 
ciled.” The long preface and introduction of 
twenty-two pages is a continuation of the same 
trumpet-blast which opens on the title-page, 
mingled with not a little defiauce of imsgiuary 
autagonists, revilers, traducere, scientific pro- 
fessors, thevlogical teachers, and all others who 
ure suppveed to be committed to a belief in old 
creeds and forms of thought aud worship. Ou 
reading all this we thought—well, Mr. Browne 
is not a modest man, he doubles his fists in 
rather a truculent eni 4 I attitude, he 
is a little too proud of his own superiority to 
the ordinary instruments by which earnest and 
thoughtful men attempt to prepare themselves 
for iufluencing their fellows, such as education 
and eympathy with the moral and spiritual 
import of the error they attack. But he has 
probably found out something worth knowing. 
Such an imposing prelude must certainly lead 
to valuable and oriival disclosures. And so 
we read on with as open and cunfiding a dis- 
position as we could to bring to the 
audience of so oracular a teacher. 

Chapter one is entitled The Holy Truth.“ 
Here we thought is the commencement of the 
uew illumination, aud we read with eager 


expectstion, and ſouud nothing. We began 
chapter two a little disappointed, and with our 
ardour somewhat damped. But still we thought 


that this long chapter of over 200 p»ges would 
dontain the promised revelat‘ou—but it didn’t ; 
so we skimmed the rest of the book, and came 
to the conclusion that the motto of the title- 
page ought to bave been In the Name of the 
Prophet—Figs.” 

Our readers will naturally ask what there 
really is iu the book to justify the imposing 
pretensions of the title-page und preface, aud 
what ure the discoveries which Mr. Browne sup- 
— himself to have made? Ina word, Mr. 

woe is a Spiritualist, whose whole mind is 
wo saturated and infiltrated with the very com- 
mouplace communications which he, with 
astounding greenness, supposes he has received 
from the of William Shakespeare, Ben 
Johnson, and other more or less illustrious im- 
mortals, that he desires to supersede by these 
communications all the religious and theolo- 
gical systems that the world , and 
vuustruct a new quasi - philosoſh oh- religio 
system, founded on what he, good easy mau 
regards as demonstratle facts. Wheu a man 
cowes with such an auducivus programme as 
ths, we have no hesitation in suyiug that he 
has no claim to be listened to at all, and that 


p- it is sheer waste of time to read his book. 


Let our readers well understand our position. 
We do not prejudge Spiritualism, because we 
ignore the cluims of the Prophet Browne. From 
the standpoint of Spiritualism itself we could 
affirm that Mr. Browne's claim is ridiculous, 
and his ing folly. In the first place Mr. 
Browne’s philosophy of religious reformation is 
roy tn Ss and superficial. He is victimised 
by truths, which come to him as plausible 
aud forcible dogmas which look lke truiems, 
but are really neither true nor ſalse in them- 
selves, but are likely to be very delusive if they 
are applied in a hasty and uureflective way. 
Mr. wne allows himeelf to be, so to — 
bullied by these dogmas, he is straight way 
oollared and taken into custody by them, and 
incarcerated in the dark cells of a few common- 
places. What wonder if ho next appears before 


the guardians of theologic peace as palpably 


* The F Trakl. By Hon Jvyor Browye, 
(London: ur Hall and Co.) : 


staggering and incapable! Thus because every 
0 


ne knows that candour and impartiality are 
essential to a fair investigation of truth he asks 
his readers to receive bis teachings, ‘‘ un- 
bia-sed by former teachings or precon- 
ceived ideas.” We can only say — we 
won't—we accept our own bias—we have a 
strong reverence for prestige, aud we do not 
think avyone bas the qualities necessary for a 
jud cial investigation of new theories who can 
approach them with ut feeling that their weight 
must be prodigious indeed if they are to ignore 
end set aside the Christian consciousness of 
nineteen centuries. As another specimen of 
the small truisms which, in Mr. Browne's 
mind, swell into large sophisme, is the demand 
he makes that our own individual reasou should 
be the flual court of appex#] to which everything 
in heaven or earth should be brought. Of 
course any amount of tall talk” can be ex- 
pended on this topic; and after all has been 
said, no one who does not wish to indulge in 
intellectual sans-culottism, and cast off the 
mental and spiritual garments which he has 
received from his forefathers, will dare to apply 
these small maxims to any conceivable topic 
without guarding himself by so many restric- 
tions and precautions that the original 
maxim is quite overlaid by them. In 
truth, any one individual reason is like 
the field of a microscope or telescope. The 
objec's immediately under inspection may 
be reported on with tolerable acouracy. But 
if it is supposed that thid limited observa- 
tion will immediately cualify the observer to 
assign to the objects which he sees their precise 
relation to the universe of which they form an 
infinitesimal portion, the observer will soon flud 
bimeelf where. Mr. Browne is, in chaos. Mr. 
Browne has discovered a pair of wings and 
attempts to fly, utterly unconscious that they 
are waxen—and the necessary result is collapse. 
It is true his invisible guides do not Sem to be 
much wiser than himself. Thus among a mis- 
cellaneous selection of short utterances which 
profess to come from the unseen world, and 
perhaps do actually so come, are such specimens 
of nonsense as the following: — Dogma is and 
has been the curse of the world:“ Man, before 
he can become free, must bury his old reverence 
for antiquity :” ‘‘Tbe only Word of God pos- 
sessed by man is the creation which he bebolds.” 
“The Holy Truth” will never emanate 
from guides who can enunciate such feeble 
fallacies as these. For Mr. Browne bimeelf 
we can only say that we distrust alike his 
guides and his guidance; we respect his 
earnestness and self-reliance ; we deprecate his 
absolute want of reverence for the past; we 
strongly disapprove of the implicit and un- 
questioning reliance with which he receives all 
the teachings which he receives, or fancies he 
receives, from the spirit world; and we offer 
him to our readers as a specimen of the inglo- 
rious intellectual bankruptcy which is likely to 
overtake any one who tries to construct a 
system of religion out of his own inner con- 
sciousness, and cuts himself adrift from bistory, 
antiquity, and the commou-sense and conscious- 
ness of the age in which he lives. 


Epitome of Felws, 


The Queen and Princess Beatrice went to the 
E urch of Crathie on Sunday. The Rer. 

r. Donald Macleod officiated, and dined with the 
Queen in the evening. Her Majesty will return 
from Scotland to Windsor on the donk inst. 

It appears from what occurred at the last meeting 


of the Court of Comm Council that Her Majest 


regretted her inability to bo present at the Guildh 

féte in honour of the Prince of Wales on the 
round that she does not go to public enter- 
inments. 

Ths Prince and Princess of Wales and their 
family arrived at Wind+or on Monday afternoon 
from Sandringham, and drove through the town to 
New Lodge. During the Ascot week the Prince 
and Princess will entertain a Jarge cowpany. 

The Duke of Connaught bas beeu a frequent 
visitor in the family circle of the ex-King of 
Hanover during their sojourn in London, and he 
has accompanied the Princess Frederica in visiting 
several public places. 

The King of the Belgians left Balmoral Castle on 
Saturday moruing on bis return to Belgium, He 
embarked on Saturday at Woolwich for Ostend. 

Meser-. Sotheby and Wilkinson on Saturday 
breught to a close a four days’ sale of valuable 
3 the total amount realised having been 

Count Schouvaloff, the Russian Ambassador, 
returoed to London on Friday from the continent. 

Mr. Jefferson Davis, accompanied by his wife and 
family, arrived at Liverpool on Monday, in the 
Memphis, fram New Orleans. 

George Walter Thornbury, the well-known 
author, died on Sunday, at the age of forty-eight. 

On Sunday evening, as the Rev. G. H. Davies, 


rector of Compton, near Guildford, was protiouncing 
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the benediction at his church, he fell back in the 
pulpit and expired in a few moments. 

The Prime Minister, after the banquet to the 
Prince and Princess of Wales on the %4th inst., 
will have a recep ion of the guests invited to meet 
their rey] highnesses at the F reign Office exceed- 
ing 1800 members of the aristocracy, the dipl, 
matic corpa, ani mewbers vf the House of Commons, 
without dietinction of party. 

The Prince of Wales will review the volunteer 
force belonging to London aud its vicinity in Hyde 
Park ou Saturday, July 1. 

Mr. W. Davies, of Haverfordwest, will be the 
Liberal candidate for Pembrokeshire, and Mr. J. . 
Bowen has been chosen by the UVonservatives. An 
address in the Conservative intere-t has al-o been 
issued by Mr. Walter Wood, who states that he 
is not prepared to oppose the principle of Mr. 
Osborne Morgan 's Burials Bill. 

The Rev. G. C. Bell, head master of Christ e 
Hospital, was on Monday elected head master of 
Marlborough Coll m the room of Dr. Farrar, 
the new Canon of Westminster. 

It is reported that Mr. G Dixon, one of the 
members for Birmingham, will retire at the close 
of this present session, and that Mr. Chamberlain, 
the present mayor of the borough, will be a candi- 
date for the vacant seat. 

The bodies of King Louis Philippe, Queen Marie 
Amélie, the Duchess d’Orleans, the Dachess 
d’Aumale, the Prince de Condé, and others were 
despa'ched on Thursday morving in the steamer 
Samphire for Honfleur, having been conveyed by 
special tran from Weybridge Roman Catholic 
Ca The number of corpses on board the 
Samphire was niue—viz., four adults aud five chil- 
dren. There was also a heart in an urn. The 
vessel was draped with black, and on steaming 
out it ran up the Enylish fleg and the tricolour 
balf-mast high. The ies have been buried in 
the family mausoleum at Dreux, where King Louis 
Philippe while a arranged for the tombs. 
The consent of Mar MacMahon had been pre- 
viously obtained. 

On Saturday evening the Lord Mayor and Lady 
Mayoress entertained at the Mansion House over 
two huudred guests, all more or less directly con- 
nected with the world of art. 

A little before noon on Sunday a terrible boat 
accident ocourred off Eastbourne, by which twelve 
persons, nearly all of them young men of the artisan 
class, lost their lives. Only one out of the thirteen 
persons on escaped. The catastrophe was 
due, it is reported, to a sudden gust of wind, 
causing the buat—a tshing lugger—to heel over and 
ultimately to oapeize from the rushing of her pas- 
sengers to the leeward side. 

The Cunard Company have just decided to send 
three of their steamers to the Clyde to be laid up 
ip consequence of the present great depression in 
the Atlantic shipping trade. 

Mr. Ryland- will move on the second reading of 
the Prisens Bill. That this House whilst recog- 
nising the necessity of measures being adopted to 
seoure evonomy and efficiency in the manayemevt 
of prisons, is of opinion that it would be inexpedient 
to transfer the control and mavagement of prisons 
from loval authorities to the Secre ary of State.” 

Whilst travelling between Glasgowaad E liubu A 
on Friday, a North British goods train rau off th~ 
rails. Betore the line could be cleared, a well- 
tilled passenger train for the north dashed into the 
displaced wagons. The only person seriously hurt 
was the engine driver. 

On Friday anew board school, making the one 
hundred aud eightreoth which has been built under 
the direction of the School Board for Lemdun, was 
opened at Wandsworth, Sir E. H. Currie, Vice- 
Chairman of the Board. presidin 

George Ellivtt, aged seventeen, whilst at Sheffield 
fair on Tue-day ate so much that he afterwards 
died from gluttony. A potato pie, a plum pudding, 
some givgerbread, a rice pudding, tive squares of 
Yorkshire pudding, three basins of soup, beer, 
lemonade and water constituted his dinner on the 
occasion. At the inquest it was stated that death 
was caused by inflammation of the stomach. 


The Standard says that preparations have been 
roade for des ing to Malta medical stores for 
5,000 men, in addition to the strength of the 
squadron at present ia the Mediterranran. 

The natives of Iudiæ resideut in London, having 
expre:se! a desire to present an address to Sir 
Salar J have been in'ormed by bis secretary 
that Sir r is too ill to receive avy address at 
present, 

It is stated that the Admiralty bas provisionally 
chartered at Bristol a large number of merchant 
vessels and steamers, which, with their crews, are 
to be imme ſiately placed at the disposal of the 
Government in the event of war. 

An expedition left England on Saturday for the 
purpose of exploring North West Africa, and of 
ascertaining wether the waters of the Atlantic can 
be admitted into that portion of the Desert of 
Sahara known as El Juf It is intended «leo to 
survey the coast f ra harbour to outer into friendly 
relations with he natives. The British and e 
Bible Society h s m · de a grant of Arabic Bibles for 
distribution am ng them. 


Tho planet Val us is at the present time visible in 
broad dayligh: io the naked eye. It is now 
situated ~ miu way besweea the sun aud moon. 

„The ladies—swxt briars in the garden of 
— the t ust of an old bachelor at a public 

unur. 


THE REVOLUTION IN TURKEY. 


Abundant detsils have been published of the 
incidents of the late revolution m Constantinople. 
t ems that the new Min stry user Rushdi Pacha 
«hich came into power after the forced retirement 
of Mahmoud Pasha, found themselves uus de to 
persuale the Sultan fravkly to alopt their policy, 
aud they reslved to depore him. This was tw 
have heen eſſecte l about noon on the 30h. but the 
secret was somehow commuuicated to Abdul Aziz, 
who summoned to his preseuce the Minister of 
War. Hussein Avai Pasha, however, declined tu 
pree bimeelf, feigoing illness. It was resolved 

y the irators to take immedixte action. A 
council of all the Ministers was called together at 
the Seraskierat or War Office, to which were ad- 
mitted the Sbeik-ul-Islam, Hairoullah Effendi; 
Nazif Pasha, Sid Bey, and « considerable number 
of Ulemas, Mollahs, and other Church and State 
dignitaries. There the Sheik-ul-Islami, as first in- 
terpreter of Koran law, gave sentence that the 
Sultan could be lawfally dethroned, and that 
Mehemet Murad Effendi, nephew of Sultan Abdal 
Aziz, and eldest son of the late Sultan Abdul 
Medjid, as the oldest surviving male ot the Imperial 
— should by right be called to the succes- 
sion. The resolution was approved by the Council 
without a a ro =) the meanwhile 
every precaution was taken in placing tho various 
military divisions and the fleet under tate lealer- 
chip. urad was informed of the decision come 
to as to the deposition of Abidiul Azz, aud of his 
own elevation. He sent word he could ouly con- 
seut to become Sultana at the will of the people. 

Ou the receipt of this reply, which was nearly an 
hour after midaight of Mouday, Hussein Avui, with 
— — betook himself to the Palace of Dolma 
Bagobé, the same building as that in which Sultan 
Abdul Azis was living, though in a different wing, and 
at a distance of upwards of two miles. The only car- 
riage which could be obtaived was that of a Greek 
banker, M. Cristaki. Wich this, for the conveyance of 
the future Sultan, the Ministers made their way to 
Serkesje Skellissi, a wharf on the Stamboul side of the 
Golden Horn, w leaving thew carriage, tacy 
weut by caik to the palace. Hussein Avni, having frst 
seen that the palace was yroperiy surrounded, accom 
pauied by two officers on whom he could rely, eutered 
the portion of the — 1 in which for some years 
Prince Murad has practically a prisoner. At 
every gateway as be entered he stationed men, with 
orders to allow no one wha'ever to pass. At length he 
reached Prince Murad, who seems to have lusi- 
tuted ; whereupon thestory runs that Hussein Avni took 
a pistol from his bosom, and, offering it to Mura‘, sug- 
gested to him that be should bluw out his Hus 
Avui's) brains if in any part of the route to the 
Seraskierate be should see reason to believe that 
he had been led into . Oo this or other 
assurance Murad hastily dressed himself and accom. 
panied Hussein Avoi by water to the landing- 
place abovementioned. It was raining heavily, 
and the journey bad to be done in an open caik 
without more shelter than an umbrella, held over 
his head hy Hussein Avni, afforde l. Ou landing in 
Stam boul a thousand people, though in the middle of a 
stormy night, had as-emble i to co gratulate the coming 
Sultan. Avvcompauied by this small crowd he made his 
way io Chriatak Eden i's carringe to the Seraskivrate, 
Taere a larger crowd bad already gatbere i. He was 
wet by a deputation vf Softas aod Ulenus; and as day 
broke in prese.ce of this crowd the Bi-aat or Procla- 
mation of Suvereiguty was read by Abdul Muhtaleb, 
the Graud Sheritf of Mecca. His first written coommau:! 
or iradé, which declared that Abdul Aziz was de; osed, 
was then given to Hussein Avui Pasha, who banded it 
to Redif, with instructions to see the dep sed Sovereigu 
remove: from the Palace of Dolma Bayubé to Top 
Capou, Upou the reading of the Bi-aat, in the eyes of 
all good Turks, Abdul Azis was deposed and Murad 
reigued iu his stead. The two watch towers of the 
Seraskierate aud of Galuta displayed the flag which 
(except that it is also a regimental flay) is only hoisted 
on the accession of a new Sultan te the throne. At 
about six v'clock in the moruing, the land batteries 
tired a salute of one huudred aud me guns, Toe iron- 
clads answered. While the guns were awakening t3 
dwollers in the viilages on the Buephorus and other 
suburbs of the capital, heralds aud watvuhmen were 
crying out in the street» the offivial formula anovuncing 
(he even’ which had taken This was: — Prince 
Murad has been proclaimed Emperor of the Ottoman 
Turks, Abdul Aziz is dethroned, May Allah help 
Murad, and forgive the faults of Abdul Aziz.” At the 
sane time in the following terms were sent 
off to the govervors of the provinces aud of the tributary 
States: — Abdul Aziz Khan is dep»sed in coufurmity 
with the unanimuus wiil of the nation. The legitimate 
heir to the throne, Murad the Fifth, is proclaimed Sve 
reign. May God heip him. Publish on every band bis 
avcession to the throue. 

While these proceedings had been taking place 
in regard to the election of the new Sultan, the old 
one, Abdul Aziz, was sleeping in happy uucon- 
sciousness of what was being dove, — 

He had sat up till one o'clock witnessin 
Turkish comedies played by silhouettes. 


one of the 
his is one of 
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Majesty asleep. When their business was announced he 
LAK ** Why had they awakened 
him? What messaye could there be which would not 


keep until morviug? Tell Redif t» return in the 
moruiung” Then, upon conveyi:g bis reply, Redif bad 
tv tell the Chamberlain what the mes-age was, if indeed, 
he was not alrealy, as rumour saya, in the phat. This 
time Redlif flowed the officers imto Ais M. jasty's room 
and told bim tht he was commanded ty Sultan Mural 
to cCourey bis (late) Majesty to a place which had been 
designated. Tae ex Sultan (as he must now be calle!) 
asked »t once where Murad wae, The answer came 
that he was at the Seraskierate and ha! been proclaimed 
Sultan, be, Avdul Azis, having been depowd On 
hearivug this he became like a maiman, declared he was 
still Padisba and would be obey: d, at the same time 
— the most terrible renvewce against those 
who should act against him. The Validé Sultana, who 
has always been the Sulian’s civil adviser, was sent for 
aud eptered the room, To ter inquiry Redif atated 
calmly that Murad V. had been proclaimed and the 
nation had beeu pleased to depose ber son. Then the 
Sultan made a motion to his chamberlain. but Redif at 
once iuterfered, ** All resistance is useless, Your Majosty 
may assure yourself of that by looking out of the win. 
dow.” On going there he ta troops on every side with fixed 
bayonets. He was t Id that the palace was surrounded, 
every aveuue guarded, and escape im dle. There. 
upon he burst into tears. He would concede every. 
thing, iu anything, do whatever was wanted. Re:lif 
told et yey — * too late. ye Buc- 
cessor appoin and was ted by the 
Thou he became anxious Saty to dave hie life, 
ere they guing to kill him? The answer came, Not 
unless you re-ist.” There was a onik at the watergate 
vn the Buphorus If he would enter { quietly he 
should be taken to Top Capon, better known to Euro 
us as the small building which atand« near the site 
of the old palace on lio Ping Seeing that his 
tion was hose less unle-s he consented to the demand, 
dres<e:t himself, and went with Reif on to the terrace. 
His children were sent for, and placed in the sa ne boat 
with bim. His mother, the Vali 6 Sultans, with her 
ladies-in-waiting, were placed in an ther. Tne mon- of. 
war's boats clustered thickly round the oaik reserved 
for the prisoner. As he entered, Redif said to Arif 
Pasba, who had been deputed by Hussein Avni to take 
bim to Seraglio P iat, “I give la to the 
boty of Abdul Aziz. You are to tke him to Top 
Capon, and deliver him to an officer indicated. If the 
slightest resistance ie made, kill him aid the whole of 
the party.” The caiks thew started for their destina. 
tion, lug ty the palace, Redif took measures to 
secure the harem. The women were not disturbed 
more thao was absolutely u , but gua-de weru 
placed on every hau, with orders to allow no one to 
leave the palace. Within the harem was the private 
treasure-house, This, of vourse, was strictly guarded 
as soon as the women could be removed from that part 
of the building. Sentries were placed in various parts 
of the palace, and then a large ion of the troops 
were sent away from Dolma 6 to Stamboul. 
Amid pouring rain, which, after a drought of nearly 
four months, seemed ou Tuesday morning to be making 
up for lost time, and in a cold north-westerly gale, ths 
ex-Sultau was conveyed from his palace to Beraglio 
Point, a distance of about a mile aod a half. 


A few days afterwards came the news that the 
late Sultan had committed suicide. There has been 
a very natural incredulity on the — — 
all deposed Sultans of — reigns heviug been 
put to death, mostly by st, anzliug. But the several 
correspondents at Constantinople give such details 
as seen to iudicate that the fallen sovereign really 
died by his own havd o1 Suuday week, For the 
preceding day or two he had been in a state of 
savage melaucboly, and on the Saturday he aimed a 
—2 at ne of the sevtries, which oid not go off. 
Ou the Sunday be lucked and bulted the door of his 
apartmeuts, and was seen hy the women through 
the window to fall on a sofa. The alarm was given, 
the doors were forced, and the Sultau was found 
lying half across the s fa with his feet on the floor, 
in a great pool of blood, and with the appear- 


: ance of reveut death. 


He had, it seems, secreted a small but sharp- pointed 
pair of embroidery scissors with which he was wout to 
trim his bear, or which be bad borrowed from the 


Va'idé, bis mother, for that avowed purpewe; he bad 
with it very diligently out off his close to the 
skin, leaving the thick moustache on the upper 


li bably to disarm avy suspiciun of those who 
2 4 the operation from the harem windows, 
bly to express ‘hy tha: outward sign tho sense 
degradativa and ep sition, aad had then deli- 

„% w work, endeavouri 5 to cut the veirs 
fis arms at the elbow; jobbing the svissors 
+ determination at both arms, till he suc. 
ceedej in severing the ulnar artery of the left arm, 
inflicting a wound or cut which must needs put an end 
tu b's life in ten or fifteen minuter. He then allowed 
himself to bleed to death like an old Romas hero, till 
he sank exhausted in the ture in which he was 
found. His face and body were utterly blovdless, bis 
skin white and scrupulously clean, and % braise or 
swelling, nv trace of a strugule or violence, could any- 
where discovered. At the express request of the 
Governmeut, a professivval examination of the body 
was wade one bour later in a guardroom on the ground 


or 
of bis 
berately 
of both 
with 


floor, where it had been removed, attended by native 
and foreign doctura, ab ut twenty in unmber, amoug 


the favourite family amusements of wealthy Turks, and | whom were Dr. Dickson, the physician attached to 


the fun 1s vopsidere! to be pr pronto to the amunnt 
of coarseness which can be cruwded into the play. 
Betweou two ad three in the morning Redif Pasha, | 


Her Majesty's Embassy, and o.ber European surgeons 
and — practitioners, either bolo hei g * tho 
Eure embassies or legatious, or residents in Pera 


already mentio ed us chief of the militar y staff, and of | or Galata; aud these gentlemen delivered a certifi- 
© 


course under Hussein Avui, was sent by t 
P He weat by lant. Arif Pasha, who holds a 
* naval command, at the same time mate bis way 
witha 
of * i d rd Kedif entered 
of-war opposite, aud had to await orders. en 

the Palace, which was still, a+ before, surrounded by 
troops and sailors, Bvery:thing was done in the most 
complete sileuce. Having found the First Chamberiaio, 
he sent h m to demand au audience with bdul 


Sultan A 
A ing that be bad an im; ortant to com- 
—1 Chamberlain and —1 Hig 


by a large number of boats from the men. | 


_ was buried with solemu pomp 


latter to the cate, now iv print, signed by all of them, and to the 


effect that the ex Sultan bad died of wounds or cuts 


which he alone and no other person vould possibly 
caik to the water-gate of the Palace. He | bave ivilicted, 


Later in the afteraoon the body of the late Sultau 
at Mahmoud II. 
monument at Stamboul, The writer of a letter 
which sppears in the Temps, declares it to be an 
incontestable fact that Abdul Aziz killed bimself, 
and he gives these reasons :— 

The certideate of death ia signed by nineteen medica! 
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men, seversl of whom are Europeans, Among them 
are the names of M. Marroin, who represents bere 
worthily the science and scrupulous bhonour of our great 
French medical body. His name is enough to give 
supreme authority to this document. His veracity is 
further attested by MM. Dickson and Sotto, the former 
the physician tothe English, the latter to the Austrian 
Embassy, as well as by other doctors too well known 
among us to admit of a suspicion respecting their ver- 
dict. Be it also remarked that it would bave been 
materially impossible to assassinate him with the 
w-unds his body bears. Several assassins would have 
been necessary. Abdul Aziz is He would have 
defended himeelf, and he was in bis harem with his 
mother, among his wives, his children, his slaves, most 
of whom would have covered him with their bodies, 
and all of whom would have screamed, called for help, 


and giren evidence now against the murderers. It must 
be further noted that the Mussulmans, if they have 
often killed their Sultars, have always revolted from 


shedding their blood; they have got rid of them by 
strangu . 

Another correspondent says that Abdul Aziz ob- 
ta nod the small pair of scissors with which he bled 
himself to death from his mother, whom he had 
3 desired to have a bath heated. and to 
see herself that it was done properly. When the 


: 


door of the room in which the ex-Sultan was had | 
been broken open his mother endeavoured to stop 


the bleeding, and on findi 
vain she tried to jump out of the window but was 
prevented. She was still (the writer says) watched 
at the date of writing. 


A ful incident is said to have occurred during 
the edlen examination 


Among the physicians called in was a certain Omer 
Pasha, by origin a Slav, who was the private medical 
a‘iviser of the late Sultan, to whom he owed his all. 
This miserable creature seeing Huseein Avni Pasha, 
and believing it would please him, o insultingly, in 
a loud voice, of his benefactor. Hussein Avni Pasha 
fell into a violent lay and turaing this Pasha out 
ignominiously, said, ‘‘ Hence, you wretch ! your name 
would sully the paper among sv many honourable 
names.” Then he ordered his arrest, and he will be 
tried by court-martial. 


One of the ents mentions another 
favourable incident relative to Hussein Avni in the 
— interview between the Ministers and the new 
Sultan :— 


Hi 


, ridiculous, and con- 
ute to a superior it is 
the eens or the bem of 
u com parison. 
the Ministers who 
urad crossed their 
were anzious to sink 
Hussein Avni, however, called out 
aides. No more 


into ground, 

to them to put their hands to their 
of that nonsense,” is said to have been his exclama- 
tion, and the new Sultan was received as a man by 


men. To anyone who knows the servility of 
— Satna, He ent is siguifi- 
can 

The special ent of the Times, under 
date June 3, describes Murad V.’s presentation to 


the on the preceding day, which being ex- 
ingly fine, the whole : tion crowded the 
thoroug to see the new Sultan proceed to 


the great mosque to attend Divine service : 


The Sultan left the Palace of Dolmabatsche at half. 
st eluven in a State 


and hence, mounted on a magnificent white paltrey, he 
ere 


proceeded to the Mosque of St. Soph 
the Imam praised tor“ life to Sultan Murad, 
son of Abd-ul-Medjid, Khan of 


and 

Sultan Mahmoud Gazi.” After the the Sultan 
rede bells tp Uke beltien, seovensed tt la r 
his way back to Dolmabatsche, and reached the Palace 
about four in the afternoon. In the midst of all that 


military pomp of 25 of all arms drawn up iu 
t array all along the line of the Sultan's .* 

and in presence of all that our of an Imperial 
retinue, unrivalled in the world for barbaric gor- 
geousness, men seemed to have no eyes but for 
that che mild, benevolent face, and for the vastness 
of the motley crowd that everywhere on to his 
horse's hoofs. The Sultau I by the Brothers 
Abdullah is by this time before the world: it is a por: 
fect likeness, aud it is no unfair index of a mind aud 
character of which people encer'ain a favourable but 
not very exalted opinion. The Sultan is in bis thirty- 
sixth year; he has a handsome brow and fine eyes, 
good straight features, somewhat marred by a project- 
ing mouth and receding chin. He shaves all his beard 
with the exception of a thin moustache, and looks 
— than he really is. Hoe is not uneducated, speaks 
rench, and is suppored to have inherited some of the 
feebleness, with much of the uprightness and centle- 
ness, Of bis father’s character, In a quiescent state 
the countenanee bas a shade of melancholy, natural to 
„ soft and yielding nature which has too long been 
browbeaten and sat upon. The crowd, however, saw 
nothing — 1 in its idol of the moment; and 
what a crowd it was !—the squalid rab! le from Greek, 
Jew, aud Mosiem quarters, the throng of carria with 
Pasbas’ wives and Ambassadors’ Jadies ; the colours of 
waudily-dressed veiled women, clustering like bees at 
every window or balcony; the Mollabe, the Dervishes, 


that her efforts were | — is 27s. 


the-Latin priests aud monks elbowjng their way through | 


the hemele, the wai hurly-burly of th 
onade, aud all the hurly burly of the Galata Ro 
che basaar ‘trance, the landing ble l. the mold 


and Pustlo e three great towns and a hundred villages | msoufacturera 


ended ta opg swarming mars, 


The question as to the amount of the hoards of 
the late Sultan is not definitely set at rest. The 
treasures were, however, put under seal and con- 
veyed to the Ministry of Finance, and it is raid that 
they will be used for the payment of arrears of the 
military and official classes. According to the cor- 
respondent of the T.mes the amount is estimated at 
only 1, 500, 000“. in gold, the jewellery and the shares 
in the Turkish Loan not being available for imme- 
diate pu According to Mabometan law all 
the property of the dethroned Sultan goes to the 
State. It is asserted that all the property in the 
* of money which belonged to the mother of 
Abdul Aziz has also been confiscated. It would 
seem that of the total debt of Turkey—about two 
hundred millions—more than a fourth was absorbed 
by the late Sultan during the fifteen years of his 
reign. The late Grand Vizier, Mahmoud Pasha, 
the evil genius of Abdul Azz, has been ordered to 
go on a prolonged tour to Western Europe. A 

am from Constantinople states that the Sheikh- 
ul-Islam has forbidden the Softas to carry arms or 
to congregate in the public thoroughfares. 


— ——— 


m 
n these agrees 


confections, bei 
proximity to the glands at the woment they are exci 
the act of sucking, becomes actively 2 Sold only in 


voice. For these 
jujnbes. Glycerine, i 


6d. and Is. 2 or 14 stamps), 
Errs and Co.,, ic Chemists, 48, 
street, end 170, Piccadilly 9 

DrEINe at Homs.—Jupson’s Dye are most useful 
and effectual. Ribbons, silke, feathers, scarfs, lace, braid, 
veils, handkerchiefs, clouds, bernouses, Shetland shawls, or 
any smal! article of dress can easily be dyed in a few miuutee, 
without soiling the hands. Violet, magenta, crimson, mauve, 
purple, pink, ponceau, claret, &c., Sixpence per bottle, of 
chemists and stationers 


icious old 
Whiskies, in quality vurivalled, 
wholesome than the finest 


Wholesale, 20, Great Titchfield-street, Oxford-st. W. 
Ins most acute neursigic pains are relieved by using 
Bright’s Solution. This is the only preparation ever dis 


covered which, by external application, really affords imme- 


In their usual summer circular relative to the 


coal trade, Messrs. G. J. Cockerell and Co. mention 
that the lowest price of the best coal for the pre- 
ton, and that the trade, like 
all others, is suffering from depression, and is still 
disturbed by strikes. On one point which is of 
importance to householders, Messrs. Cockerell say :— 
„We would again call your attention to the fact 
that the only effectual way of securing moderate 
prices t the year is by purchasing in the 
summer. For were the house — trade of London 
generally postponed to the winter, the difficulties 


of delivery would be almost insurmountable, and 


the price during the cold season would be enormously 
advanced for all classes. Summer purchase aleo 
secures delivery in the best possible condition, it 
being impossible to clean the coal effectually during 
the short and dark winter days.” 


Births, Marriges, und Deaths, 
— 
uniform One prepaid) made 


Shilling 
under this heading, for which 
postage-stampe will be received. AU such an- 


BIRTH. 


MIRAMS— March 26, at Fi'sroy (Melbourne), Victoria, the 
wife of Mr. Edward Mirams, bookseller and postmaster, of 


a daughter. 
MARRIAGES. 
MARTIN—CASTON.—March 15, at the South Brisbane 
— — Church, Queensland, by the Kev. Samuel 
ay yt B 
to Ma nos, eldest iter athaniel Caston, 
South Brisbene 


of 
HOLYMAN—SPENCER,.—June 3, st Congregational 
Church, Upper Lewisham-road, Ebenceser, son of the late 
= 4 Holyman, of London, to Lucy Maria, daughter of 
r. C. 


, of St. John's, Manor-road, Upper Lewu- | 


ham- ‘ 
COWLES—-FENTON.—June 5, at Brixton Independent _- 
Church, Edward James, son of Mr. E. Cowles, of Streatham, 


to Sarah Aun Cecilia, daughter of Mr. J. Fenton, Brixton. | 


ROOK E—HOUSTON .—Juse 6, at Menvers-street Chapel, 


h . N * 
Bath, by the Rev. Spencer Murch, Thomas George Kooke, | ferred, age net execredia 


of Sheppard’s Berton, Frome, to Amelia Morgan, second 
daughter of Henry Houston, of the Elms, Frome. 


diate relief from this pamful and hitherto inate mslady. 
All that is necessary in the simple application of this y 
is merely to dip the camel’s-hair brush into the solution and 
then paint it over that part where the pain predominates. 
The solution causes neither irritation nor discolouration of 


the skin ; and | and repid in its action, can be 
applied by onal persons with safety. Sold 
depot, 21, 


by all chemists iu bottles at 1s, IId. 
ilson-street, Finsbury. 


Adbertisements, 
| 


65 & 64, 
CHEAPSIDE. 


BENNETT'S 


GOLD PRESENTATION 
WATCHES | WATCHES, 


| FROM £10 TO £100, 


TO CLOCK 


BENNETT, 


Locks ü AAN 


OHN BENNETT, WATCH and CLOCR 
MANUFACTORY, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


ENTRAL AMERICA—COSTA RICA, —-A 

MINISTER is WANTED to take charge of the 
Protestant Church in the Capital of this Republic, Must 
be a man of liberal views, one who has resided abroad pre- 
thirty-five, married, and willing to 
a school in the week if required.— 


undertake the conduct 


BROOK—CLOWES.—June 8, at Camden road Bap'ist Selary, £400 per annum. Engagement to be for three years. 


Chapel, by the Rev. F. Tucker, B.A, Edwin Frederick 


| Travelling expenses out and home 


| 


Brock, of Holborn and Holloway, to Sarah, daughter of | 


the late Rev. Francis Cloves. 
DEATHS, 


| SKEATS.—June * the 17th year of her age, at Welland 


Mrs Herbert : 

KELLY.— June 12, at 18, Richmond-terrace, Liverpool, the 

Rev. John Kelly, aged 74 years. Friends will p ease 
this intimation. 


accept this 

ALEXANDER.—On the 13th inst, at the residence of her 
daughter, Eaton Hall, Norwich, Priscille, widow of Rev. 
John Alexander, in the 83rd year of her age. 


— gtgtt —2— — 


Hollows Pitts. — Aux d)speptic sufferer aware of 


the purifying, ing. gently sperient powers of 
— gd no one to cloud his judgment 
or to warp his course. With a box of Holloway’s Pills 
and attention to its sccompanying directions he may feel 
thoroughly satisfied that he can safely and effectually 
release himself from his miseries which are impairing his 
appetite or distressing his digestion. By siding natural 
putrition this excellent medicine raises the bodily strength to 


complamts. An occasional resort to liollowsay's remedy will 
prove highly salutary 0 all persons, whether well or ill, whove 
digestion 1 slow or imper (el, usually evidenced by weariness, 
listiessnes>, and despondency. 

Tux “Paracon” Fracrant Liquip Dentirrics 
is pronounced by the Press, and sev: ral eminent dentists aud 
physicians, the Deniifrice in the world. It thoroughly 
cleanees and makes the teeth beautifully white, prevents 
tartar, aud arrests Cecay. Bewg an anticeptic aud astringeut, 


its extreme, bamshes a thousand annoying fornis of nervous tourink, in the Uvited States from Septe 


wound TAKE CHAKGE of One or Three YOUTHS as 


id.— For further infor- 
mation apply by letter only to XX., Porters’ Lodge, East 
India Avenue, London, E. C. 


OME EDUCATION. —A LADY, moving in 

Ke society, WISHES to RECEIVE into ler 

family ON LITTLE GIKL, or Teo Sisters as Companions 

in Education with her only Daughter, axed twelve. Maternal 

care and home comforts in a healthy suburb. Terms, 60 to 

80 gs.—Addiess, T. B. M.,“ care ot Mr G. Street, 30, 
Cornhill, E. C. 


IH SCHOOL for GIRLS, AILSA PARK, 
TWICKENHAM.—TDhis School, which will be one 
of the highest grade, will de OPENED on Fripay May 5 by 
Mrs. SMITH. widow of the late Dr. Edward Smith, of Norwich. 
The School wil ve under the direction of Edward Rush, 
— „B. A., Principal «f Granville House School, Ailsa Park; 
and the ordinary fees will include Scripture, English, 
Latin, French, German, Mathematics, Science, Calisthenics, 
and Needlework.—Address, Mra. E. Smith, Aisa Park, 
Twickenham. 


PPRAVELLING | TUTORSHIP.—An ex. 
perienced travelled GRADUATE of good position, 
mber to May, 


Companions, Terms:—For one, tutor’s expenses; for 


| three, at the rate of £200 per annum in addition. No ob- 


jection to travel in Europe previously. Used 
io young men. Best relerences.—Address LL B., care of 
W. T. Elliott, 5, Verulem Buildings, Grays-ian, W. C. 


| Br HANY OES eee GOUDHURST, 
R 


it removes all dissgreeable odd ur, from whatever cause arising, 
sweetens the breath, hardens the gums, prevents and fix:s | 


loose teeth. The Paragon” has « most exqui ite and deh- 
cate fragrance, and a flavour so delicious that it causes 
uvivereal admiration. So'd in bottles at Is. and 2s. dd. by 


Principal— Rev. J. J. KENDON. 
The design of the Principal is to thoroughly educate his 


| pupils and to cerefully tram them up in the luve and service 
uf Jesus. Terms, Twenty Guineas pr annum. Prospectus 


U chemists aud perfumers, or sent to any addres, carriage | 


wid. for 18 or 33 stain; s, by the scle proprietor, J. H. Rowen, 
91, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-equare, Loudon, W. 
Reckity’s Panis BLue—Tbe marked superiority of 
this Laundry Blue over ell others, and the quick appreciation 
of ite werits by the public bas been attended by the usual 


a result — vis 8 d of mitatious. The merit o: the latter 
water-carriers, the vendors of cake aud | majnly conttets ia the ingenuity exerted, not simp!y iu imi- 


‘tating the 


square shape, but making the general a 


ot the wrappers resemble that of the genuine er 


tharefore to caution all byvers to seg 
‘Rockite’s Paris Blue” an ene’ packet, : 


on application. 


j;DUCATION 


for YOUNG LADL&s, at 


I SOUTHSIDE HOUSE, WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
| Principala—Mr, and Mrs, H. B. SMITH and Miss FERRIS. 


Cambridge J cal 


The course of study is adapted to the standard of the 
inations, aud is under the | 


_ supervision of Mr. H. B. Smith and Miss Ferris, who havc 


had considerable experience and have 
fly pseed Fupia ot Sebi apd Oped Lory Brac 
Frouch tought by a resideut Parivian Lady. 
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o MORE PILLS o OTHER DRUGS. RMIST : 
N Any invalid can cave — —s medicine, incon- N 2 Bishop's a — by + 8 Seu ee HES 
88 or expense, by living on DU BARRY’S DELI- Head Master—The Rev. Richard Alli tt, B. A., Trinit f The HOW 


REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD 

(which saves fifty times its cost in medicine), and cares 
uss, biliousness, all kinds f fer , 
colds, influenza, noises in 


diabetes, perslysis, wasting away ; also the bi 
taste on waking up in the morning and the smell of tobacco 
and drinkiog. Twenty-eight 1 imvariable success with 


adults and delicate infants. ,000 cures of cases cousidered 
hopeless. It contaius four times as much nourishment as 


URE of LIVER and BILIOUS COMPLAINTS. 
From the Rev. James T. Campbell, Syderstone 
Rectory Fakenham, Norfolk. 


„ near 
Dec. 5, 1859. 


the liver is more than usually 
of all remedies, It regulates the bile, and mikes it flow in 
cases which would not admit of mercury in any shape, In 
short, a healthy flow of bile is one of its earliest and best 
effects JAMES T. CAMPBELL.” 


URE No. 68,471 of GENERAL DEBILITY. 
“lam happy to be able to assure you that t ese ‘ast 

two year, since * DU BARKY’S admirable REVA- 
LENTA ARABICA? I have not feli the weight of my 
84 years. My legs have acquired strength and rimbleness, 
my sight has improved so much as to dispense with spectacles, 
my stomach reminds me of what I was at the age of 20 — 


in short, I feel myself quite young and hearty. I preach, 
attend coufessions, visit the sick, | make long journeys on 
foot, my head 1s clear, and my strengtacned, Ia the 


interests of other snfferers, I authorise the publicat on of 
my experience of the benefits of your admirable food, and 
remain, Abbot PETER CASTELLI Bachelor of Theology 
and Priest of Prunetto, near Mondovi.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—" Twen 

DYSPEPSIA, from which I have grea 7. — 

and inconvenience, for which I had consulted the advice 

of many, has been effectually removed by this excelient Food 

in six weeks time, &c.—PARKER D. B)NGUAM, Captain 
Koyal Navy.— London, 2ad O.tober, 1848.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSTIPATION, 

PP qe ny ae No. 49,832 of me. pone 4 
acri rom nervousness, asthma, . 
consti oty datuleney, epaame sickness, and vomitiug by 
Du Barry's Food—MARIA JOLLY. 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—Care No. 52,422 of 
CUONSU MPTION.—“ Thirty-three years’ diseased 

lunge, spitting of blood, liver t, deafness, singing 
in the ears, constipation, debility, palpitation, shortness of 
breath, and cough have rem by DU BARRY’S 
ears areal right—my hearing pertect.. JAMES ROBERTS 
ears area t—m perfect.—JA TS, 

— 


-seven years’ 


Timber Merchant, 


U BARRY’S” FOOD.—LIVER, NERVES.— 
Cure No. 48,614, Of the Marchioness de Brehan.— 
In consequence of a Liver Complaint, I was wasting away 
for seven jears, and so debili and nervous that | was 
unable to read, write, or, in fect, attend to anything; with a 
net vous palpitation all over, bad digestion, constaut sleepless- 
ness, the most intolerable nervous agitation, which pre- 
vented even my sitting down for hours together. I felt 
dreadfully low-spiiited, and all intercourse with the world 
had become paiuful to me. Many medical men, English as 
well as French, had bed for me in vain. la perfect 
despair | took DU BARRY’S FOOD, and lived on this 
delicious food fur three months. The good God be praised, 
it bas completely restored me; I am myself again, aud able 
to make and receive visits and resume my social 13 
Marchioness DE BREHAN, Naples, April 17, 1889.“ 


U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSUMPTION, 
Diarrhees, Cramp, Kirluey, and Bladder Disorders — 
Dr. Wurser’s Testimonial.—“ Boon, July 19, 1852—De 
Barry's Food is one of the most excellent, nourishing, aud 
restorative absorbents, and 22 in many cases, 4 
kinds of medicines, It is particularly effective in indigestion 
(dyspepsis), a confined habit of body, as a'so io diarrhea, 
bowel complaints, and stone or gravel; inflammatory irrite 
tion, and cramp of the urethra, the kidueys and bladder, aud 
oe nse Dr. KUD WURZEK, Professor of Medicine, 
and Practi D. 


URE of DEBILITY, BAD DIGESTION, and 
IRRITABILITY. 


“DU RARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA has pro- 
duced an extraordinary effect on me. Heaven be blessed, it 
has cured me of nightly sweatings, terrible irritation of the 
stomach, aud had digestion, which had lasted eighteen yeers. 
I have never felt so comfortable as I do now.—J, COM- 
PARET, Parish Priest, St. Romain-des-Isles.“ 


U RBARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
; FOOD (suitably packed for all climates) sells: lu tins, 
Id., at 2s.; of lib. 3s, Gd; Ad., 6s.; Sib., l4s.; 12ib,, 
283.; 24lb., 50s. 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
CHOCOLATE.—Powoer iu tin canisters for 12 
cups at 2s.; 24 cups, 3s. 64.; 48 cups, 6s ; 288 cups, 30s, 
576 cups, E53. 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA BISCUITS.— 
They soothe the most irritable stomach and nerves, 
in pausea and sickness, even in pregnaucy or at sea, heart- 
burn, and the feverish, acid, or bitter taste on waking up, o. 
caused by onions, garlic, and even the smell lett by tobaeeu 
or Ccrinbing. hey improve the appetite, assis§ digest 
secure sound, refreshing sleep, and are more higuly wourtah- 
ing and sustaining than even meat.—1Ib., $s. bd. ; Alb., 6s ; 
24lb., 508. 


EPOT3: DU BARRY and Co., No. 77, 

Kegent-street, London, W.; same house, 26, Placa 
Vendome, Paris; 19, Boulevard du Nord, Brussels; 2, VI 
Tomaso Grossi, et 00 1, Calle de Valv Madrid ; 28, 


29, Pas Kaiser erie, Berlin, W.; 8, Wallfiech Gasse, 
Vous; and at the Grocers and Chemists 9 every town. a 


* — 


Charles Morris, Esq. 
Mathematical.-G. N. Hooker, * 
French and German—M. Paul Rosseler. 

Piano—Miss Amy Perry. 
Considerable additions have just been made to the premises, 
— new ae Class Rooms, Private Studies 


rospectuses apoly to the head master or 
the local cemetery. Mr. A. Boardman. 


East of England Nonccnformist School Company, Limited. 


QPRING HILL COLLEGE, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


The ANNUAL MEETING of the Subecribers and 
Friends of this College will be held in the LIBRARY on 
Trespay Next, the 20th inst. The Cheir will be taken at 
1230 pu. by J. BICKERTON WILLIAMS, Esq. 

The ANNUAL ADORESS to the Students will be de- 
livered at 6 pM. by the Rev. W. PULSFORD, b. b., of 


Glasgow. 


Fran COLLEGE, FORMBY, 
near SOU | H PORT. 


Principal— The Rev. GEORGE BARTLE, D. b., D. C. L. 


Pupi's carefully prepared for the Universities, Public 
Schools, Competitive Examinations, and Com 
Pursuits. 

Freshfield College is eminently ada to meet the re- 
quirements of young, delicate, and backward boys. 

The efficiency of the Educational Department is proved by 
the fact that no school in England, whether public or private, 
has surpassed, and few have equalled in average numbers, 
the candidates prepared by Dr. Bartle, at Walton-on-the- 
Hill and Freshfield, and passed by him at the Oxford and 


Cambridge Local Examinations, 
AT PROSPECT HOUSE ACADEMY 
rn 
ou are 10 * 
ate . Study carefully — for Commercial and 
rofessional Pursuits. 


Terms from 22 to 40 Guineas per annum. 


THE NORTHERN 
CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, naan WAKEFIELD. 
Erastus 1851. 


Principal (pro tem)—Rev. J. R WOLSTENHOLME 
Ka. — b Masters. 


y 
JOHN CROSSLEY En, 
W. H. LEE, Eeg. J. P., Wakefield, Treasurer. 
J. R. WOLSTENHOLME, M X., Wakefield, Hon. See. 
Rev, JAMES RAE, B. A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 
ComMITTEs. 
M.A. 4111 
T. W. Barney, Eeq., Gomersai 


V. A. . P. Waket } 
Joshua Taylor, Esq., Batle 
M. Wilke, Esq., Manchester. 


Rev. 


J. R. 
w 


to secure théir 
nothi 


provide fine, lofty, and well-furnished 
| examined the dormitories, lavatorics, &c., and found them 
superior to most that | have inspected. The situation cannot 
be for healthiness.”—Extract from the Cam- 
Exeminer’s Report, Midsunmer, 1874. 

‘Lhe course of instruction includes all branches of a sound 
Classical, Mathematical, and Commercial Education, so as to 
fit the Pupils for any departeseut of business, or for eutrance 


at the Univorsities, 
There are two periods of vacation: one of six weeks (at 
Midsumwer), and one for tree weeks (at Christmas). 
Applications for admis*.on to ve sent to the — 2 
For F sca, wth a re of the School sea 
Terms, and furiiw information, apply to the Principal o 
Secretary. 


— — 


— — = — — — 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE, 


Heap Maerz 

ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, EA, M.A. (Len- 
aon), Gold Medalist in Classics, late Andrew's Scholar 
aud First Priseman in Higher Senior Mathematics of 
— College, London, Fellow of University College, 


Secoxnp Mastsr— 

JAMES SHAW, Esq., B.A., (London), First in the First 
class in Classical Honours at both First and Second B.A. 
Examinations, 

ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS, 


The College enjoys the following Scholarships :— 
The Directors’ Scholarship 25 Guineas per annum. 
Senior Tettenhall 
Junior Tettenhall 


— 


8 25 
Tenable at the College. 
Ine Shaw Scholarship £30 per annum. 
Tue Mander 90 30 ” 4 

‘Tenable for three years at the Oxford, Cambridge, or 
Universities. 


I 


For Prospectus and information as to Scholarships, &c., 
apply to the Head Master, or to the Rev. Philip F. Rowe, 
A, Secretary, lettenhall, near Wolverhampton. 

MIDSUMMER TERM, from May. 1 to Jory 31. 
A large Swimming-bath is now provided on the college 
premises, 


| 


- 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


Heap 


RD F. WEYMOUTH, 
of Univ. Load. 
RAS 


D. LI. and 
of 


Vice-Master— 

Rev. ROBERT See hal 
formerly Professor . 
College, Bradford, &. 

rn 

E. I. 8 
me of the Edi 
ty 


University of Loodon, &., 
JOHN M. LIGHTWOOD, B.A. (Lond, and Camb.), 
Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cam 


; Fun Claes in Mathe- 


matics at the University of 
WILLIAM GRE i M. A., late Scholar of Exeter 
Oxford, F bass in Moderationa, Second Class 


in the Classical Schools, 
A. ERLEBACH, Esq., B.A. Lond. 
G. EMERY, EA., B.A. Lond. 
avy Rr-:cent—Miss COO RR. 
e TERM commenced 


Head Master, at the 
A M MARTEN, AA. Lee. 


Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 25 and 
26 Vie. e. 74. 


IHE GREAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


101, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
Diners. 
J. 0. A mA, NE. M.D 
W. Burn, Faq. Peter Rylends, Ed., M.P 
e 
amm. 0 9 0 
The Rev. ( Chases Lee, M.A. 12 RR. — K C. u d. 
. . as. 0 
G. K. D. Norton, Esq. | he 


VALUATION BALANCE SHEET 

ber 31, 1873.) Mr. W. M. Makeham, 

ellow of the Institute of Actus and Mr. Peter Gray, 
Honorary Member of the Institute of Actuaries, 


LIABILITIES, 

To present value of sums assured....... —- £918,007 0 0 
ie NO uitie s 2,937 0 0 

* rea 1s... . 163,025 12 8 
£1,084,019 12 8 

Assets. 

By present value of annual premiums......... £950,777 0 
By assurance lung 133,242 12 8 
£1,084,019 12 8 


The valuation of the ontstaudi assurances ia made at 
. four per cent. by a mortality tab'e framed upon Mr. M. rgan’s 
experience of the t quitable Society, with other trustworthy 
observations. The proportion of the reserve to the value of 
the future premiums is 17 18 per cent, 


WILLIAM u. MAKEHAM, Aectnary and Secretary. 


— — — — — —ę— ' 


ONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE, Chairmen, HENRY ASTE, 
—Chief Office, 73 and 74, King William-street, R. C 


—— — Er — 


— — — — 


"(THE BIRKBEOK BUILDING SOCIETY'S ANNUAL 
REOKIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


EOW TO PUBCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
With immediate Possession aud no Rent to pay apply at 
the Office of the Binsen Buitpine Sociary, and 

80, Southamptovu-buildings, Chancery - lane. 
HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 


With Immediate err. for Building or Gardening 


rposes.— A at of the Binauscn Parsuoin 
ND 1 and 30, Southamptou- buildings, C 


cery-lane. 

HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITA SAFETY. 

Apply at the Office of the Binxexcx Bank, 29 and 30 

Southampton buildings, Chaucery-lane. All sums under £50 

repavable upon demand. 

Current Accounts opened, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances. Cheque-books supplied. Eng- 
lish and Foreigu Stocks and Shares purchased and sold, and 
Advances made thereon. 


Office hours, from 10 to 4; except-on Sa 


when 
the Bank closes at 2 o eek. On Mondays the Ba 


open 
until 9 o'clock in the Evening. * 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars may be had on application. 
_ FRANCIS RAVENSCROPT, Manager. 


ONE MILLION STERLING 


Has been paid as 
COMPENSATION 
FOR 


DEATH AND INJURIES 
Caused by 


ACCIDENTS of ALL EKINDS, 

By the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Hon. A. Kinnatirp, M. P., Chairman. 
PAID UP CAPITAL aud RESERVE FUND, £180,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £200,000. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
@ Cornutt, and 10, Reaunt-staest, London. 


Cuau- 


WILLIAM I. VIAN, Secretary. 


o . u . — ——— — 
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Tk NONCONFORMIST. 


Sune 14, 1876, 


| Fahad LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
Invested Assets ow 3ist Dec., 1875 .......... osceevee 25,441 B45 
Income for the past penn 493,516 
Amount pad on Desth to December last ......... 10,745,164 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the five years 
ended Slat December, 187 602.104 
Aggregate Keversionary Bonuses hitherto allotted 5,523,138 
The expenses of management (including commissions) are 
about 4 per cent. on the annual income. 
Attention is especially called to the new (revised and 
— 2 rates of premium recently adopted by the 
oH ce. 
The rates for young lives will be found materially 
lower than heretofore. 


Forms of Proposal, &c., will be sent on application to the 


SOVEREIGN LIFE OFFICE. 


Founpep 1845. 


IIFE ASSURANCE in every branch. 
ADVANCES to ASSURERS in ENGLAND. 
ENDOW MENTS for EVUCATION or a GIVEN AGE. 
Offices: 48, St. James s Street, S. W.; and 
122, Cannon street, City. 


ANK OF 3 3 AUSTRALIA. 
— 2 by Royal Charter, 1847. 

DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns 

in South Australia. Hilis negotiated and collected. Money 

received on dposit at rates. Apply at the offices, 

54, Old Broad Street, K. C. 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager, 


ITY ROYAL PIANOFORTE and HARMO.- 
NIUM BALOON.—KEIIH, PROWSE, and CO, 
huving completed the rebuiloing aud enlargement of their 
remises, invite all buyers tu mepect their vas ted STOCK of 
L[ANOPORT?S, Hermon ume, and Amercan Orgaus, 
Specialities :—New Boudoir Model Pianette, in walnut, full 
con. pass, 25 guineas and 27 guineas, the cheapest, strongest, 
snd most elegant pianetie yet produc d; also their new 
grand iron oblique, trame of ron, equal in power aud richuess 
of tone to a drawing-rucm graud, price 100 guiness. 
City Depot for Mason and Hamiin’s Amer can Organs, No. 
48, Cheaprice, 18 guiness to 150 guiness, and for Ale xandré’s 
Gold Meual Hormoniums, 4 guineas to 100 gumeans. 


LUTES.—The NEW MODEL FLUTE (old 

flugering), or beauty and Vo ume ot tone unsurpassed, 

4 guiness aud 7 guineas, Also Kudall and Co’s Prise 

Medal Flutes, new sud second-hand. A gr at variety of 

Second-hand Flutes of ail ongerings, I gui ea to 25 guns as. 

—At KEITH, PROWSE, and Co.’s Manufactory, 48, 
Cheaps.de. 


USICAL KOXES by NICOLE FRERES.— 

Kli, PRUWSE, and Co,, direct Importers 
Offer parties seeking really fine, well-tuned imstruments, a 
select on of more than 500 box s with all the recent mu- 
prevemen’s, from £4 to £250. Buyers are requested before 
purchasing to Viet the nm w seloons, especially devoted to the 
sale of these enchanting wmettunnnt-, «hich for quali y have 
no equal — Musical Box end Sk li-a ting Instiumen Depot, 
No. 48, Cheapeide.— Barre! rianolorter, 16, 15, aud 90 guineas. 


ANJOES.—The New Cheapside Model is the 

best Machine head, covered beck, Ke, 5 gu neus; 

other me dels, I to 12 guineas. ‘Lhe new scale for pasting ou 

the fingerboard, d., nett. The new Instruction Book, with 

full anections tor learning the Heu, end a large collection 

of airs, songs, Kc, Gs., nett. — KEII M, PROWSE, and Co,, 
48, Cheapside Importers of strings irom Italy. 


VOKS (Secund-hand Miscellaneous), RE- 

MAINDGKS, &c.—C. HERBERT, Enghsh and 

Fureign Bookseller, 60, Goswel!-ruad, London, BE.) —-CATA- 

LOWUE XVIII. (Aran, 1876, free on receipt of Two 

Stamps. Libraries, Old Books, Waste Paper, ani Parchment 
purciased, 


THREE GOLD MEDALS. 
BORWICK'’'S 
GOLD MEDAL 
BAKING POWDER. 


Has bad the above extraordinary award for its superiority 
over every Other Fakt Powder, and is used by thousencs 
for making brewd, pastry, puddings, &., light and wholesome. 
Sold m Id. and 2d. pa kets, ano 6 l., le., 26 Gd. and 5s. 
patent boxes, by »li ‘irocere, Schovle, familie, aud hotels 
should purchare the 2s. Gu. aud 5. size, os there is a conside- 
ravle saving. 


- 


ELECTRICITY 186 LIFE. 
PULVERMACHER’S PATENT 


89 — CHAIN - BANDS, BELTS 
(FELTED). 

The remarkable efficacy of these self-applicable Voltaic 

so widely that in t 


to the statements of others. The unimpeacha ies 
of these great authorities in favourof the marvellous curative 
power of his Medico-Galvanic system are too numerous 
tur insertion here, These are compiled in the pamphlet, 
“ Gatvanism, Nature’s Curr Restorer or Iu- 
PAIRED Viral Engray,”’ 

Sent post free for thice stamps. 

This mass of evidence therein is supplemented by the 
following 2 recently found iu the standard work 
(P. 76, 188, of John King, M. D., Clinical Professor of Ob- 
stetrics, at Cincinnati ; 

There chaius are very useful in many Nervous Disorders: 
„ Muscular bebt Apion Kheumatisa - 
„ Hemiplegia Epilepsy (Dy spep-ia 
„ be, e Porpid Liver Parsiysis (Bladder)” 
“ Central Laralysis Asthma Chorea * 
* Spinal Paralys en rrhcea Im poteney 4 


* Neuralgia sinenorricea Writer’s Cramp “ 
“ Scmtica yw kertation — | Hysterical Cramps” 
“sid Joints Nervuus De bility aud Contractions” 
„ Hysterm Constipation Loss of Smell of 


Hysterie Paralysis Deaiuess (Nervous) Loss of ‘laste, Kc.“ 
For further iutormatim and price list apply to 
J. L. PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIC ESTABLISH. 
MENT, 194, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


THE 


NEW 
WILLCOX & GIBBS 


SILENT 


SEWING MACHINE, 


WiTit 


AUTOMATIC 
TENSION, 


AND OTHER IMPORTANT PATENTED 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


— — — — — — 


THIS NEW MACHINE I8 A TRULY 


MARVELLOUS IMPROVEMENT in Sewing 
Machinery. It does away with the LAST 
OF THE DIFFICULTIES in using the 
Sewing Machioe, while it also RENDERS 
CERTAIN the doing of 


PERFECT SEWING, even by beginnerse—PER- 
FECT in SECURITY, PERFECT in 
BEAUTY, PERFECT in DURABILITY. 
It leaves nothing to the judgment of the 
operator beyond the choice of the style of 
work to be done. After that choice, 


ALL IS DONE BY THIS WEW SEWING 
MACHINE, WHICH IS 
IN EVERY RESPECT 
THE MOST PERFECT SEWING 
MACHINE YET MADE. 
PERFECT IN DESIGN, 

PERFECT IN CONSTRUCTION, 
PERFECT IN FINISH. 
PERFECTLY ADAPTED TO ALL THE 
REQU:REMENTS OF FAMILY SEWING. 


A MONTH’S FREE TRIAL AT HOME, 


Carriage paid. Price List post free. 


BUY ONLY OF THE COMPANY, OR OF AGENTS WO 
PRODUCE CERTIFICATES OF AGENCY FOR 
THE CURRENT YEAR, 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Chief Office for Europe—150, CH EAPSIDE,E.€., 


DON 
West End Branch—135, REGENT STREET,W., an 


4 
MANcHeEsTER-16, CROSS STREET (Roya ExcuAxox) 


GLtascow—113, UNION STREET. 
Briauton—32, NEW ROAD (facing Noxtn Street) 
CANTERBURY—15, MERCERY LANE, 


CERTIFIED AGENTS IN ALL TOWNS, 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—New LECTURE 

dy Prof. GARDNER, BURNING and COMBUs. 
1ION,- and CROOKE’S DISCOVERIES end APPA. 
RATUSB, Brillicnt Experiments, C. K. Heinke’s Diving 
Apparatus and Submarine A Two Divers. Diving 
Rell ta ice roe Type Writer. Hogy’s Patent Ventilation. 
Bateman’s Collection of Model Stem Engines, Bidder’s 
Mog:etic Lamp Tisley’s Compound Pendulum, &, &c. 
Admission to the whole, 1s.; Schools an I Children under 10, 
half-price. 


OYAL POLYTECHUNIU.—Alice in Wonder - 
land; or, MOKE WONDERS in WONDER. 
LAND, New Songs, Views, and Illustrations, Mr. 
George Buckland. A WA!IK THROUGH the TOWER, 
and WONRDERS of the MICROSCOPE, by Mr. J. I. 
King. Mr. Taylor's WONDERFUL BOY; Cleirvoyance 
end Piste Dancing extraordinary. SOLOS on the VIOLIN 
by Miss C. A. Brousil, of the Celebrated Brousil Family. 
Admission to the whole, 1s.; Schools and Children under 10, 
half price. 


SPECIALITIES IN LADIES’ SHOES 


FOR THE SPRING. 


MOROCCO “GARDEN” SHOKS, to lace, double soles. 
Pretty and durable, 12s, 6d, 


Morocco OXFORD“ Indoor Shoes, 5s. 6d. 
Illustr sted catalogues post free, 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL & BURT, 192, Oxford-street, 
London, 


OHN CROSSLEY and SONS, Limited ; Carpet 
Manufacturers, Halifax.—SHARKES ON SALE by 
J. H. Thackrah, Share broker, 20, Northgate, Halifax. 


0 OR the BLOOD is the LIFE.“ —8ee 
Deuteronomy, chap. xii, verse 23. 


(LAREE'S WORLD-®AMED BLOOD 
MIXTURE, 

The GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER and RESTORER, 

For cleansing and clearing the blood from all impurities, 
cannot be too highly recommended. 

For Scrofula, Sevrvy, Skin Diseases, and sores of all kinds 
it is a never-failing and permanent cure. 

It Cures Old Sores, 

Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck, 
Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs, 

Cures Blackheads, or Pimples on the Face, 
Cures Scurvy Sores, , 

Ceres Cancerous Ulcer, 

Cures Blood and Skin Diseases, 

Cures Glaudular I 

Clears the Blood from all Impure Matter, 
From whatever cause arising, 

As this Mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted 
tree trom anything injurious to the most delicate constitution 
of either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trie 
to test its value. 

Thousands of Testimoniats from all parts. 

Sold in bottles, 2s. 6d each, and iu cases containing six 
times the quantity, lls. each—eurficient to effect a permanent 
cure im the great majority of long-tanding cases—BY ALL 
CHEMISTS AND PATrtI!£ MEDICINE VENDORS 
th hout the United Kingdom and the world, or sent to 
ay cli on receipt of 30 or 132 stamps by 

F. J. CLARKE, Che-nist, Hign-street, Lincoln. 
W holesaire—aAl) Patent Medimne Houses 


KAYE’S WORSDELL'S PILLS. 


UMMER MEDICINE —Daring early suwmer 

suitable medicine should be regularly taken, The reason 

for this is simple; the cold uf winter beiug replaced by warm 

weather, tends to disturb most of the animal functions. 

No remedy bas yet been found equal to KAYE’S WOUR3- 

LVELL’S PILLS. 

Sold by ail Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medi- 

eines, at Is. léd., 2s. Od., aud 48. 6. per box. 


KU PTU RES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S RUYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITREH’S oD Oe aoe PATENT 
LEVER TRUS, requiring uo steel spring round 
the body, is A for the hover 412 * aud 
advantages :— let. Facility of application ; 2ud. Perfect free- 
dom from liability to or excoriate; 3rd. It may be worn 
with equa! comfort in any position of the bod., by night or 
day; 4th. It admits of every kind of exercise without the 
ightest imconvemence to the wearer, and is perfectly con- 

ed from observation. 

„We do uot hesitate to give tu this mvention our unquali- 
ned approbation; aud we strenuously advise the use of it to 
all those who stand im need of that protection, which they 
cannot 80 fully, vor with tne same comfort, obtain from any 
other apparatus or truss as rom that which we have the 
aghest satisfaction in thus recommending.”—Ohurch and 
Slate Gazette, 

Recommended by the following eminent Surgeous :—Sir 
Wilham Fergusson, Bart., F. R. S., Professor of Su n 
King’s College, Surgeon to King’s College Hospital, &c. ; C. G. 
Guthrie, Eag,, Surgeov to the Royal Westminster Uphthal- 
mic Hospital; W. Bowman, Esq,, F.R.S., Assistant-Surgeon 
to King’s College Hospital, t. Callaway, Esq., Senior 
Assistant-Surgeov to Guy sHospital; W. Coulson, Eeq., F. R. 8, 
Surgeon to the Magdalen Hospital; T. Blurard Curling, Eaq., 
F.R.C.8., Surgeon to the London Hospital; W. J. Fisher, 
Erg., Surgeon-in-Chief to the — — Police Force; 


Aston Key, . Surgeon to Priuce ; Rober! Liston, 
Esq., F. Rs., ames Luke, Esq., Surgeon to the London 

— Society; Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F. RS.; and many 
thers. 

‘ A Descriptive Circular may be had b and the Truss 

(which cannot fail to fit) can be forwa by post, on send- 


ing the circumference oi the body, two inches below the hips, © 
to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 

Price of a Single ‘Truss, 16s., 2 le., 20s. Gd., and 3)s 6d, 
Postage, fr +e. 

Price of a Double Truss, 318. 6d., 428., and 52s 64., 
Postage, free. 

Price ot an Umbnilica! Truss, 42s. and 52s. Postage, free. 

Post Omer Orders to be made payable to John White, | ost 


Office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PAIENT 
NLASTIC STUCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


—The material of which these are made i recom- 
aended by the Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and com- 
yressible, and the test mvention lor giviug efficient and per. 
maneui support i all cases of WEAKNESS aud swelling of 
the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, Kc. ‘1 is 


porous, Aht im texture. aud imexpeusive, and is wu on 
uke ap 4 stocking. Price 46. 6d., 78. 6d., . avd 
168. each. Fostage, free. ; | 

John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
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ru 4 N EAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOT TEN. HE “ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MO 
Were ry nies 2 we oe strengthener. H — COURT Roa. the 2 Devinn short — * 
— „ — ia on nerve 
I SEA SALT. BEDSIkADa, BEDDING,” pes — no Nr. d = 

A refreshing lung BEDROOM FURNITURE, used with or without Box. Warrauted to give satis- 
IDMAN’S SEA SALT — 
T Removes lassitude. EAL & SON. N. AROHIMEDEAN” LaWN MuW&R 
TANs SBA SALT ction EDSTEADS. 1 — 
NI f J ’ HE “AK: HLIMEUEAN” LAWN MOWER 
[ona SBA SALT 9880 — T 0 BE a d tor Cutting “loves, Steep Ba 
ppetite. B DROOM FURNITURE. det ander Shrubs. and clove up to Treen A. 
— Revrtn te igeten Tae aod ONE GUINEA, Damon er 
Trans SEA SALT i SON'S 4141 riage free to all iMastrated Catalogue and Testi- 
. . 1 
= Eradicates rheumatism. — — poet en enghen mouials post free on epplication. * 
1 8 SEA SALT tion to 1 „ ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER 
sR trenythens weakly infants. | 195,196,197, 188, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, WILLIAMS and Co, LIMITED, Manufacturers and 
Tips SEA ALI * — — 
Invigorates the young. ' 83, King William-street, London. 
1 8 ALT N — JOH RO V any Wharf 
Stimnlates the middle-aged. | Dressmakers, WEIR'* Sie. SHUTTLE LOCK-STITCH. | oN d. ROLLIN 11 — 


IDMAN’s SEA SALT 
Restores the decrepid. 


F\IDMAN’S SEA SALT 
Has benefited milhons. It should be used by every- 
body. Baths pr. pared with this salt may always be obtained 


at the Argyl! Place, Argy l- treet, R t-street, and 5, 
New Broad-street, City = a 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT 
Enables you to “+g sea bath in your own room at 
the cost of a few pence. Five ounces of the salt should be 
used wita cach gal'on of water 


IODMAN’S SBA SALT 

le seid in every town in Great Britain, Please note 
that it cannot be obteined in bulk, but o ly in bags and 
box+s hearing the trad- mark of the proprieto:s. 


\DMAN’S SEA SALT 


Ils prepared ouly by the proprietors, Tidman and Son, 
21, Wil on- tet. 2 Londen, E. C. 


CATHERY’S 
SELZINE APERIENT. 


A NEW, PLEASANT, REFKESHING, AND 
SAFE MEDICINE. 
For PBilious 


Indigestion, Heartburn, 
Acidity of the Stomach, Costiveness, Gout, Loss of 
Appetite, affections of the ver, &. 


Decidedly the most agreeable, and one of the most use ul 
Medicines ever offered to the public, and possessing the 
medical properties so beneficial in all the above complaints. 
It og relieves the distresring pams of Nervous 
Headache. For Impurities of the Biood, Skin Diseases, 
Pimples on the Face, Boils, Scurvy, or Eruptions on the 
Skin, it is a delhtful coolme Medicme. It can be given o 
children with the greatest safety. Sold by all Chemists. 

In large bot*les, 2s. each, 
C. CATHERY, 12, DALSTON RISE, HACKNEY, 
LONUVON, 
Sold by all Chemists. 


Cosham, near Portsmouth, October 16, 1875. 

Dear Sir.— Permit me to congratulate you very sincerely 
upon the production of the most sgreeable and efficacious 
Sa'ine A perient that has, iu my opinion, been discovered, in 
your S- lane Aperient. 

A martyr for many years to habitual costiveness and its 
comcomitant evils, | am happy to say I now fiud imwen-e 
relief from the occasional use of your Selzine, the aperient 
qualities of which are so easi!y regulated by a slight increase 
or otherwise of the quantity preseribed foreach dose. I find 
it also most useful for acidity, hearthurn, and ind gestion 

I have, moreover, made a careful chemical examwation of 
the Scisine, aud 1 fiud it almost identical with the salt ob- 
tainable by evaporation of the most esteemed of the natural 
Chalybeate Waters; aud it contains nothing in any way 
harmful as a general domestic aperient. 

You will be pleased tu hear that our local medical gentle. 
men prescrihe it frequently, and that it is attaining much 
popularity aod a greet sule in this district. 

I remain, dear Sir, 
Yours very sincerely, 
THOMAS B. BAKER, Chemist. 


Mr. Cathery. 


CORNS! CORNS! CORNS! 


GOOD NEWS FOR THE AFFLICTED. 


A STAKES, the marvellous and un- 


tailing remedy for soft or hard corns. Sold 
every where 


A NTAKOS, the only corn cure.— 
Protected by Royal Letters Patent. Sold by 
all Cnemists, in boxes, price ls. 14d.’ 


A® TAKOS cures in three days. 
wouderful discovery should be adopted by 
— — 2 from corns, Lunions, and callosities 

ee’. 


ANTA Kos cures without trouble or 


mconven'ence. Directions for use with each 
Price ls, lad. Sold bv all Chemists. 


AN TAKOS relieves the pain instantly. 


Do not ufer any longer, but seud to the 
1 Chemist for a box of Antakos. Price 
8. 


AX TAK Os is a simple plaister, and is 


applied in a moment, Our its effects are war 


veilous. 


Sold by ali Cheansts, 
A NTAKOS only requires to be tried 
to cusure its appreciation aod recommendation 
Sold by all ( hemsta. Ack for Autakos. 
A NTAKOs is only ls. lid. per box, 
thereby placing 1 wi hin the reach of all; never- 
theless, mony rufferers would gladly give a lary: 

sum to possess such an ¢ase-giving remedy, 
A NTAKOS. Filease note that this is 
not now forward y post, many packages 
having been lost in transit—TIDMAN 2 
SON, Wholesale Agents, 21, Wilson-street, 
Finsbury, London, E. C. 


Hand or Foot, Machines exchanged. Mouth’s free trial. 
Easy term of payment. Carriage paid. Samples, &c., free. 


J. G. WEIR, 2, Carlisle-street, Soho-equare, W. 


H. MULLINER, 


COACHBUILDER, 


NORTHAM PT O N, 

Begs to state that tae old C Works—established 
1760 —are still carrie on, and that no eff rts will be spare d 
to maintain the well-known reputation for style, materials, 
and workmanship. 

DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FORWARDED AS 

USUAL. 
Customers waited on. 


An unusnally large selection of CARRIAGES IN 
STOCK, many good Secondhaud ones very cheap. 


JOHN BURGESS AN») SON’S 
ORIGINAL AND SUPERIOR ES‘ENCE OF 


ANCHOVIES AND ANCHOVY PASTE 
have been Menufectured only by them 


FOR MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS AT 


107, STRAND (Corner of Savoy Steps) ION DO 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you get 
“JOHN BURGESS & SON.“ 


DR. NICHOLS’ 


OOD of HEALTH. 
Nutritious and Delicious, 
A Breakfast and Supper Dish. 
Invaluable for persons with weak digestions. 
A thet for Children. 
Prevents the need of aperients, 
The price glacse @ Stibin ene vate of ol 
i nm within the . 
Eightpeuce per pound. Sold Everywhere, 
Wholesale Agents—Fraoks and Co., 14, Little Tower-street, 
London, 


LEA AND PERRINS' 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


In consequence of Spurious Imitutions of 


LEA & PERRINS' SAUCE, 


which are calculated to deczive tha Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted 


A NEW 


Worcestershire Sauce 


after this date, alld without which none is genuine. 


November, 1874. 
EMOVING or WAREHOUSING 


FURNITURE, r. should de made tc 
the BEDFORD PAN TECHN N COMPAN a 
for their Prospectus. effected by large 


Removals 
vans. Estimates free. Advances made if required. 
Manager, 194. Tottenham-court-road, W. C 


WILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 


NOTICE.—Every Packet of this TOBACCO is now lined 
with tin-foil, thus perfectly preserving ite condition and 


flavour. 
W. D. & H. O. WILLS. 
Holborn Viaduct, E. C., and Bristol. 


DINNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


For over 39 years approved as the bet remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HtARTHURN, 
HEADACHE, GUUT. and INDIGESTION; anu 
as a safe and gente aperient for delicate constitutions, 
ladies, children sud imtants. 


DINNEFORD anp Co., ) 
172, New Boud-street, London, and all Chemists. 


EN RHYDDING HTDROFPATHIC 

cSrABLiISdMENT end SANALORKIUM., Kesident | 
Pn. sician: WM. CUBLI'T LUCEY, u. D. C. M., M RC. 
ug. The extens ve sherati us aud improvements “hich 
bave beev gommg ou at Ben Khyuding ure now complete, and 
the house is perfectly re- dy fur the reception of patieuts aud 
visitors, Hydro-Therapeutic treatment at Ben 1 is 
aided by 122 air, beautiiul scenery, recreation various 
kinds, and pleasant society, The — affords every 


— 


information, ſor which the 
Leeds. 


street. . 
WALTER CARSON and SONS, La Belle Yard, 
Ludgate-hill, London; and 21, Bachelor's Walk, 


OAL.—COCKERELL’S COALS.—Best Walls- 
end, a.; Walleend—Cless N, 250 ; Best Inland, 26s. ; 
Inland, Clase B. 248. Best Coke, 16s. Cash oa delivery. 
Central Office: 13, Cornhill. 


Hetton or Lam 27s. ; W. lleend Seconds, 26s. ; 
best Wigan, 288. best 25s.; Stafford, ; 
Kitchen, 22s. 1 12 bis.; Nuts, 2. 

i „ £48; ; 
Deere 

High 3 

voir, Whadt Kin ; Great 


tions, Sing bare one Holloway; and South 
— 1 and , Wharves, Regeut’s Park-basia, N. 


of OHURCHES, COHAPELS, 
SCHOOLS, PRIVATE and PUBLIC BUILD 
INGS, 


five years. 
JOSUPH TRUSWELLS improved HOT AIR Auer. 


SONG CELEBRATED 


yo MOIR AND 
PREPARATIONS, 
ORANGE 


en Sauseges in Skins and Tins. 
EDINBURGH SAUCE, PICKLES, . Can 
rde of 3,000 Grocers in United Kingdom. 


Hem and Chick 


DUKE of 
be had of u 
Fectories, A 


AMUEL BROTHER 
8 TAILORS, BOYS’ OUTFI 
LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


MERCHANT 
50 


The New 
Trousers, 
at 13s. & 14s. 


The 
New Suits, 
at 42s. & 508. 


10 ly satisfactory. 
SAMUEL e bere 


THE NEW BUITS at 4¢s.—5Us 
From tne establuhwent of 
ago SAMUEL 


E 
— 
3 


Youths’ and 


end 
Eines toe poral 
keeping a 
Boys juveniles. jee 
being ae 24 
ouse, as 
Clothing prepared 
5e fr YOUTHS and BUYS, 
for the — Cai 
is given 
Season. YOUTHS’ end BOYS" 
„ WEAR-RESISTING”), 
450. YOUTHS’ and BUYS’ 
UVERCUATS, 12s, 6d to 42s, 
bas been the 
Samuel ment 9 ther trade tet SAMU E 
ers N . 
% eee 
eee 
et te 
No 4 0) @ Bp, | counts of 4/00 Gal eregiend ons 
‘ and are 
65 & 57 ' — laid out in — — ete 
fo | cates cate Ga cua tame 
Ludgate H l / 1 2 . — to —— wishes, 


SPRING aad SUMMER OVERCOASTS, 21s. to 666. 
The New Premises are sitva’ed next door to Tus Cirr 
Bank, nearly epposite Samuel Brothers’ present 
ment. 


r, Ben Rhydding, |; Zetablish 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 50, Ladgate-hill, E. C., London. 
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LLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL FUR- 
NISHING [RONMONG N to 
H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CA UE gratis 
It contains upwards of 850 Illustrations of 


+ 4, Newmapn- 
1. Nesman-yard, W. C 


UTLERY.—The most varied assortment of 
TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all warranted, is 
on Sale at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S. 


The blades are all of the finest | Table | Dessert | Carvers 
Steel. Knives. Knives. per Pair 
a. 6. s. d. 
16 11 7 
20 15 7 
28 22 . 
33 27 10 6 
38 30 10 6 
45 35 14 6 
45 - Ba 17 
52 40 18 
23 19 7 8 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, AND LAMPS.— 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON has Twelve Show- 
rooms devoted exclusively to the separate display of Lamps, 
Baths, and Bedsteads, of each is at once the 
largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public. 
Bedstesds from ] £20 each. 
. 7s. 3d. to £22 10s. each. 
Lamps (Modératenr), from ......... Ss. tofld tach. 

All other kinds at the same * 
r 3s. 3d. per gallon. 


PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 
—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, iotroduced more 
Pamet procsea of Mesam, Rikiagten ent Co, 

to silver that can be used as 
ornamentally, as by no test can it be 


silver, 


Old Silv’r| Thread. 


E . 4E 8. E 8. 
ee 1 10 2 1 2 5 
taal 8 1 9 111 


anal 141 10 1 2 
These are as t im every respect equal to 
what = oe de ling as their first — very 


ity of Fiddle Pettern—Teble Spoons and 
| ; 178. per des.; lea Spoons, 


£3 18, to £25; Dish 
four; Corner Dishes from £7 10s. 
; Warmers, £7 N. 6d. to £15 15s.; 

10s,; Cruet and Liquor Frames, 


istence of Dessert Kai 
Kai 21. and — 7 
the t Process. 
ee ee 
0 wa tri a iam 
Burton will always —— sw at a smell fixed rate. 
19 GAS * * 10s. Od., 
Range, open fire, registered. 
Bole „ G. SHREWSBURY, 59, Old Bailey, E.C. 
Factory, 98, Barrington-road B. W. 
FIVE PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO 


OODALL’S WORLD-RENOWNED 
HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


— — i 


ͤ— — — — — — — — 


OODALL'S BAKING POWDER, ) The Best 
ld. Packets; 6d. I- and 2s, Tins. WORLD 


ORKSHIRE RELISH, The Most 
DELICIOUS SAUCE 
_ Bottles, 6d., 1s , and 2s. each. a inthe Word. 
61 QUININE a The 
Bottles, I., le. lid, 2s., BEST ‘TONIC 
2s. , Sd. ech. yet introduced. 
Sold by Grocers, Chemists, Oilmen, £c. 


Prepared | by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and CO, Leeds, 

R. HASSALL’S FOOD, for INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, and IN VAIAbs. 

Dr. ARTHUK HILL HASSALL, Mb, the Inventor, 


— ʒ— 


Seir-DicEsrTive. 
N Faculty, &c. 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO., Leeds. 


THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 
N° ONE SHOULD EVER BE WITHOUT 
the BLOOD PURLFIER.—Old Dr. Jacob ‘lowusend’s 
Sareaparilia is the great purifier of the blood, it effects the 
most salutary changes iu disease ; cures acrofula, scorbutic 
disorders, chrovic sore eyes, rheumatism, piles, liver com- 
— every ah — the ‘blood, coal ~ ght. 3 
) up puri au umours an 
morbid collections of the body, in short, it acts like a charm 
In bottles, 2s, Gd., 4s. Ul, 4s. Gd., 78. d., II.. Od. Sent by 
rail to any Pilis and Ointment, each in boxes, 
Is, 1gd., 28. 9e., 49. 6d., my poet for 15, 36, and 60 stamps, 
all Druggists. Chief Depot, 13), * 
the red en! bb rapper with the old 
in the ceptre, 


apt 


— | 
Dr.“ 
' who can read and think.“ 


— 


ENNER and KNEWSTURS TRAVELLING 


Bags, Hand Waist Bags, Portmanteaus, Trunks, and 
containing a description of 1,000 articles, and upwards of 
100 Illustrations so clearly and beautifully engraved from 


— 4 2 that any article can be selected from the 
catalogue as ily as from stock. The public are respect- 
fully cautioned against spurious imitations of their manufac- 
tures, 
and Knewstub,” 33, St. James’s-street, and 
street, 8. W. Cash discount, 10 per cent. 


ATCHES, CHAINS, &c., TRADE CATA- 


LOGUE, WITH ENGRAVINGS, Free. 
James Simmons, 28, Edgbaston Street, Birmingham. 


ORGAN WORKS. 


Establi bed 1837. 
BEALE anp SONS’ ORGANS are all fitted with their 


PATENT AUTOMATIC PALLETS, 
thereby greatly facilitating the touch. 
or Specifications apply — 
JOHN BEALE and SONS, Bridgwater. 
Or, 
E. BEALE, 13, Bute Crescent, Cardiff. 


66, Jermyn- 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 


Purifies and Eariches the Blood. 


Appetite and Improves Digestion. 
UININE and IRON TONIC 
asting Diseases, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
Weakness of the Chest, and Kespi 


EPPER'S 
in Scroſula, 

Indigestion, Flatu 

ratory Organs, Ague, Fevers of all kinds. 


8 U — — RON TONIC 

thoroughly Recruits -establishes the Genera! 
7 Bodily Health. 

Is sold by Chemists everywhere, in capsuled bottles, 4s. 6d., 
next site 11s., and in stone jars 22s. each. 


ELLAR’S CORN and BUNIUN PLASTERS. 
Boxes, ls. 14d,, and 2s. Od. each. 

The Corn Plasters are a certain cure for hard or soft corns ; 
the Bunion Plasters a proved remedy for bunions and eu- 
larged toe joints, Sold by all Chemists. 

ACROFT’S ARECA NUT TOOTH PASTE. — 
By using this delicious Aromatic Dentrifice, the ename 
of the teeth becomes white, sound, and polished like ivory. 


It is exceedingly fregrant, aud — useful for removin 
neg bed” tooth, Sold by ali | 


incrustations tartar on 
Chemists. Pots, ls. and 2s 65. each, (Get Cracroft’s.) 


Dae NOISES IN THE EARS, &c.— 

DELLAK’S ESSENCE for DEAFNESS has proved 
an extraordinary remedy, It always reheves, rally cures, 
and is strongly recommended by t 


2s, Od. each, by ali Chemists. 


S SULPHUR HAIR KESTUKER 

will completely restore in a few deys grey hair to its 

original colour without injury. It effeets its object satisfac 

torily, producing u pertectly natural colour; thoronghly 

cleanses the from scurf, and causes the growth of uew 

hair. Sold everywhere by Chemists and Hairdressers io 
large bottles at Is. 6d. each. 


EPPER’S WHITE COUGH MIXTURE is the 

most relialle, speedy, and agreeable Cure for Coughs, 

8 — pape: itis, 88 — all — ol 

the lungs air passages. Is soothing comforting ia 

its action, and quite different fram ordinary cough — 4 
Botties, ls. Id. and 26. 9d. All Chemists. 


— — — — 


- CROSBY'S BALSAMIC COUGH 
ELIXIR. 


i Narcotics, and Squills are too often invoked to 
ive relief in n all Pulmonary Diseases. 
natead of such ious remedies, which yield momentary 

relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive orgaus, and 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
ts to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC 


malady, martina 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 

author of the Anti-Lancet,” says : 
ed hoy very rapidly and invari- 

Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 


read Crosby’s Prise Treatise on Dis 

ee and Air Vessels,” a copy of which an be 

R. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 
AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 

_ These well-known family medicines have had u continually. 


i sale throughout the United Kingdom and the 
British Colonies since their first introduction in 1836, aud are 
noted for their strengthening and restorative pro- 
Hence po — success odes the — 4 — rong 
of indigestion, Laver nts, ma and Bronchitis, 

Consumption, Rheymatism, Gout, Scrofula, 
lity, and all Diseases of the Nervoug System, 
whether arisi from sedentary mode of life, unhealthy 
— — climate, or other cause whatsoever, 
Tue Oriental Pilla are sold iu boxes at Is. IId. and 4s. tid. 
awh. Soler Elixir in bottles at 43, 6@ and lJs. exh. 
Both to be ob:aimed of all Chemists, 


atu from any 
chemist, or from Dr. Kooke, Scarbururgh. Cou 


cerniug chis 


observed :— It will be an incalcula'le boon to every person 
met with great success.” 


None are genuine unless bearing the names “ Jenner 


| extra cloth, gilt, price 26. 6d. each. 


sands who have derived | 
benefit, It in quite harmiess. Sold in bottles, ls. IId, and | 


= 
6d., and 118. 8 by 9)! 
and wholesale by Jas. M. Crosby, 


_ of many Ministers, added. i 
Selb cure, post (ree, cloth bound, Sia Stampa, from 10, Clare- 


— 


SURGICAL DISEASES CURABLE WITHOUT 
CUTTING. 


(Considered Homeeopathically and Surgically.) . 
Parts I. aud IL, Illustrated, crown 8vo, each 13 stampa, 


ART I. — POLYPUS, NAVUS, WENS. 
STONE in the BLADDER, &c.—* Dr. Epps relates 
interesting cases of cures without the 1 surgical 
interference. — N. K. Medical Gazette. Part II. Ou Ab- 
ecesses aud Safe and Pain'ess Tapping. On the Prevention 
of Fistula in Ano, Kc. By Ricnarp Epps, M. D., M.R.C.8 
Part III. On Fistule and Piles, will shortly appear. 


London: Franklin Epps, 112, Great Russell-street, W. C. 


New Edition, cloth, pp. 124, 1s. 6d., post 20 s*amps, 


ONSTIPATION, HYPOCMONDRIASIS, and 
HYStERIA, With Cases. By Rien ago Epps, 
— case ‘Is of inestimable value.”—N. E. Medical 
London : James Epps and Co, 170, Piccadilly ; 
48, Threadneedle-street. 


— 


Nar Holle SERMONS, Vols. I. and II.; 


Select Discourses by Eminent Ministers of various 
Denominations. Revised by the Authors. Toned poper, 


— so —_—__- —— — 


IR. PUNSHON’S LECTURES and SER. 


MONS. Author's Second Edition. Thick paper, 
elegantly bound in morocco, gilt edges, with steel Portrait, 
price 12s, 6d. 

ULPIT ECHOES.—Select Sermons by 

Eminent Ministers of all Denominations, revised ty 
the authors. The Volume for 1876 is now resdy, containing 
Sermous by Rev. M. Punsbon, LI. D,; Rev. James 
D. D.; Rev. G. W. McCree; Rev. Thomas McCullagh ; 
Rev. Thomas T. Lambert ; Rev, J. 0. Dykes, D. D.; Rev. 8. 
Minton, M. A.; Rev. A. Mursell; Very Kev. Dean Stanley; 
Rev. S. Cooke; Rev. N. Hall; Rer. T. Binney; with a te- 
like Portrait of Dean Stanley as Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 
thick paper, elegantly bonnd, cloth gilt, Half-s-Crown. 


F. E. Longley, 30, Warwick-lene, E. C. 
CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD! 


MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES, 


direct from the Maker, on any subject, at the following 
prices :— 
Pian, 168. Cotourrp, 30s. per dosen. 
Specimen Slide for 18 and 32 stamps respectively. 
Send Stamp for List of nearly 7,000 Views to— 
SMYE and CO., 


222, Oro Kent Roan, Lonypoy, S. E. 


— — 


RO SSR & BLACKWE LI, 
Purveyors to the Queen, SOHO - SQUARE, 
LONDON, direct attention to the following articles 
of their manufacture, which always bear their name 
and address on the labels. 


PORE PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR. 


(NAPT. WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLES. 
an exquisite compound of sweets and sours. 


URE MALT VINEGAR of uniform 
— gy and flavour, in Imperial pint and quart 
thes. 


GAUCE S for FISH, GAME, Ke. 


porte MEATS and FISH iu fancy tins 


a 

OCK TURTLE, OX-TAIL, HARE, 

GRAVY, JULIENNE, and MULLIGATAWNY 
Oy. LL en 

AMS, JELLIES, and ORANGE MARMA- 

LADE, made from fresh Fruit and with refined 

Sagar only 


— — . — — — 


(NALVES'-FEET JELLY in bottles, Orange, 


Lemon, Madeira, and Vanilla flavours. 


NLAVOURING ESSENCES, distilled from 
the fresh Fruits and Syices, Orange, Lemon, 
Vanilla, Almond, Ginger, Mace, &c., &c. 


ROSSE & BLACKWELL’S 
Genuine Manufactures always bear (heir name and 
address on the labels, aud may be obtained of 
Grocers, Chemists, and Italian Warehousemen 


throughout the world. 


Mi, COOKE BAINES, SU RVEYOR and 


VALUER, PREPARES and NEGOTIATES 
COMPENSATION CLAIMS for Property Compulsorily 
taken for Railweys sad other Improvements, and also Values 
= every purpose.—26, Finsbury-place, Moorgate- 


Irie ALCOHOL.—O. D. V. 
PURE BRANDY, Twice Rectified, aud aivested of all 
fuse! oil. Peculiarly free from acidity and better adapted 
to the use of invalids than any other spirit.“ — Dr. Andrew 
Ure. “ An article of undoubted purity in point of strength 
and astringent property, it exhibits the qualities of a gqod 
brandy.”—Dr. letheby, 38s. per dos. Established 1829. 


HENRY BRET? and Co., 26 and 27, High Holborn. 


2 INVALI DS. 


R. ABERCROMBIE’S NEW SOLVENT 
PROCESS cures Consumption, Asthma, Brouchitie 

Heart Diseases, Dropsy, Tumours, Kc. Names aud Ad 
dresses of ‘Thousands of extraordinary Cures, also those 
luquiry courted, Detaiis of 


mont-square, Loudon, N. 
AsraipceD Revitys or THE BOOK 
The MeTHODist RgecORDER says, Success testified b) 
Ministers, X&c., Xe. 
The WaTcuman says, The work will well repay pern - 


the late eminent auti-or Sheridan Kuowles ; sal,” &e., &c. 


The PRiMITIVe METHODIST says, “ The treatment bas 
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PULLARS’ 
PERTH. 


London Chief Office : 
3, BLACKFRIARS ROAD, S. E. 


London Oity Office : 
25, FINSBURY PLAOE, E. O. 


Brighton Office: 
152, WESTERN ROAD. 


DAILY DESPATCHES TO AND FROM THE WORKS. 


n addition to above J. P. & 122 


numerous Agents in various districts of London and throughout the 


ddresses, Ca'alogues, and every information on application. 
Letters and Pareels should invariably be addressed J PULLAR & SONS,” whether sent direct to our own Offices or 
through Agents. 


J. PULLAR AND SONS, DYERS TO THE QUEEN, PERTH. 


THE NEW BAPTISMAL GOWN 


Being generally adopted is made only by THOMAS BROWN and SON, Church Furniture Manufacturers, 14, 


Albert-street, Manchester. Candidates’ 


Dresses, Ministers’ Wa 


Garments. CHURCH HASSOCKS, 


CUSHIONS, SEAT MATS, CARPETS, &c. 


J. & P. COATS 


SEWING 


COTTON. 


BEST SOFT 6-CORD 
SEWING COTTON, 


SUITARLE FOR 
ALL BSEWING MACHINES. 


EXTRA GLACE COTTON. 
This Cotton roved in 


bein tly im 
quality and fl ish, will be Land unsurpassed 
for Machine or Hand Sewing. 
n Reels, 100, 200, or 500 Yards. 
CROCHET OR 
TATTING COTTON, 
Unsurpassed in Quality. 


To be had of all Wholesale and Retail Drapers throughout the United Kingdom. 


—_— 


„A most delicious and valuable article.’’—Standard. 


FRI S 


CARACAS 


COCOA 


owes its delicious flavour to the choice Caracas and other Cocoas with which it is manufactured, 


NINE EXHIBITION MEDALS AWARDED TO J. S. FRY AND SONS, 


THE IMPROVED 


Premier“ Patent School Desk. 


SOLE MAKER TO THE LEEDS, MANCHESTER, BRADFORD, HALIFAX, 
AND VARIOUS OTHER SCHOUL BOARD. 


T. RICHARDSON, PIMBLETTT STREET, PARK STREET, MANCHESTER, 
Drawings and Price Lists on application. 


COA L-T A 


R SOAP. 


(Wright's Sapo Carbonis Detergens.) 


It purifies, cleanses, and sweetens the skin, taking 
away al) pimples, blutches, and roughness. 


By its antiseptic qualities it wards off all infec- 
tious diseases, such as Small-pox, Scarlatina, Fevers, 
&c., and thoroughly — the body after an 
attack, so necessary for the prevention of the graver 
secondary complications. 

Its mild and healthful action makes it particularly 


useful for children, preventing and curing the many 
forms of skin diseases to which they are subject. 

‘It is the only true antiseptic soap.” — Burrisn 
MEDICAL JOURNAL. 

In our hands it has been most effective in skin 
diseases. — NR LANCET. 

An unfailiog remedy for foul breath and en un- 
pleasant odour from the person.”—MeEpIcat Timxs, 


IN TABLETS, 6d. and Is, 
W. V. WRIGHT & CO., SOUTHWARE ST., LONDON. 


CAUTION.—This is the only Coal-Tar Soap that is recommended by the medical profession. 


We 


caution the public against the spurious Coal- Tar Soaps with which the market is flooded. 


1 desirous of — their Linens 
= 8 to perfection should supply their Laundresses 
wi e 


“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
Which imparts a ry 3 gratifying 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST 
ARRKOWROOT, AND SERVING ALL ITS USES. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


TWENTY YEARS WORLD-WIDE 
REPUTATION. 


NOTE.—The pretension of another Corn Flour to be “ the 
best” is entirely groundless, and the imperfect quotation 
from the Lancet which is being used in support of this 
1 does not convey the opinion of that journal.— Vide 

nCeTt, November 13, 1875. 


HAS 


WASHING MACHINERY J 
LAUNDRY FITTINGS. 


FOR HOUSE, 
CARDEN, SPADES. 


PAKES. 


OF EVERY HUN. 
LVERY SIZE. 


APPLICATION. 


JNO. GOSNELL X COS 


CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, gives the Teeth a Pearl-like Whiteness protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing Fragrance to the Breath. Price 18. 6d. per pot. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at ANGEL PASSAGE, 93, UPPER THAMES ST., LONDON, E. c. 


FAC-SIMILE OF TRR FIRST EDITION OF 
HERBERT’S vrOEMS. 

Now ready, i crown bindi 

* Nl ; or 1 21 1 


The TEMPLE: Sacred Poems 


and Private Ej:cuiations, By Mr. Grone Hersenr, 
late Oratout of the Universitie of Cambridge, With an 
Introduction by the Kev. Atexanper B. Grosaat, 
Editor of * Herbert's Works in Prose and 
Verse,” and of the Aldine Edition of “ Berbert’s 
Poems.” 
“One of a series of fac-simile reprints of classic English 
authors, a sight of which cannot fei! to appeal to the 
affections of true bibliophiles - Bristol Mercury. 
“All lovers of old books will be glad to have these verses 
as near ss may be in the outward form in which they 
originally appeared. The type i- the same as that used in 
1633; the spelling is rigidly adhered to; the binding is of a 
befitting sober brown colour; and the paper is toued to the 
ame tint that it commonly had in those days. Literary 


World. 
Now ready, price 1s., post free, 


The GEOLOGICAL IVI. 


DENCES of the ANTIQUITY of MAN RECON. 
as An Essay by Tuomas Kare Catta nd, 
Gs. 


Noa ready, price Ie, post free, 


ERRORS and TERRORS of 


BLIND GUINES: the Popular Doctrive of Everiast- 
ing Pain Reuted. By Rev. N O. Witts, M. A. 
Chaplan to the ish and American residents in 
Hanover. 
“This is an unnsually powerful 
spesks out with noble bolduess. 


mphlet. Mr. Wilkins 
he ressons he gives for 


— — of evcriasting torments are conclusive. 
Just published, price 3s. 6d., post ‘ree, 
The TEACHERS THEME; 


A Series of Addresres to “enior 


or, “JESUS ONLY” 
By the Rev. Jostau Goop- 


Babhath-school Scholars. 
ACRE, of Dunstable. 
“A teres of strrring addresses which could scarcely fail to 
interest those to whom they were addressed They are 
samples of what vigorous Sanday-schoul addresses should 
be.” — Methodist Recorder. 


Now ready, price 9d. ; limp cloth, ls., post free, 


The PEOPLE’S PRIMER of 


CHURCH PRINCIPLES. With Notes on Christian 
Antiquities and Modern Ritualism, By Rev. Alxx- 
ANDER KING. 


Those requiring A for distribution in Congrega- 
tions will be supplied at a reduced rate. 


PROTESTANTISM AND THE CHURCH OF ROME. 
Now ready, price Is, 3d. ; limo cloth, Is. 6d., post free, 


The LAST BATTLE of the 


OLD PaPACY. A Discussion hetween the Hon and 
Rev. G Spencer, D. D. (“ Father Ignatius, of St. Paul, 
Paassionist )., and the Rev. Alexr. King, Congregational 
minister, on Neo-Papalism and Anglican Priests. New 
Edition, with Notes. 


“INFALLIBLE PROOFS” OF THE FAITH OF THE 
ANCIENT CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


Price Id. In Packets of 20, 1s, or 50 for 2s,, post free, 
for distribution, 
The 


PEOPLE'S PROOF 


SHEET ABOUT Sr. PETER and the POPs. 
ELLIOT 8TOCK, 62, Paternoster-row, London. 


Price Sixpence, 


ATER BAPTISM and the LAST SUPPER 
VIEWED ia RELATION to RITUALISM. By 
Josern Cooper. 


London: Samuel Harru and Co, 5, Bishopsgate Without. 


HEN THE SHIP COMES HOME. New 
Song. By Miss M. Lanpsay (irs, J. W. Bliss), 
4s; free post for 24 stamps. his little gem of the 


season side fait to become a secon ‘ Far Away’ by the same 
talented comp wer.” —Vude Brighton Times. 
Piano oe, by Brinley Richards, 3s. 


F 


The same as 


AR AWAY: Song. By Miss M. Linpsay 
(Mra J. W. lisa.) 4s.; ditto for Two Voice-, sopren 
“There is great beauty in this melody.” 
— Vide Standard. “The melody w so sweet and plaintive.” 
—Vide Brghton Gazette. The sane for Pianotorte by 
Brinley Kichards, 4s, Each free by post at hal’-price, 


ET the HILLS RESOUND. New National 
Song, written by L. H F. Du Terrgaux. Music by 
Brintey Ricnarps. Dedicated by special command to 
HK. H the Princess of Wales. “The second great success 
of Mr. Brinley Richards.“ — Vide the Graphic. The Song, 
3s ; Piano Solo and Duet, 4s. each. As 4 Part Song, four 
stam ps. 
EW VOCAL DUETS for SOPRANO and 
CONTRALTO. 4s. each, post free at half price. 
Harp of the winds, Franz Abt. 
The Time of Youth. Ciro Pinsuti. 
When the last sunbeams are dying. 
Jackson. 
Sunrise. Ciro Pinsuti, 
Sunset. Ciro Pinsuti. 
We must part, love, 
Where I would be. Mus M. Lindsay. 
Wen life is brightest. Ciro Pinsuti, 
Far away. Miss M Lindsay. 
A rove in heaven. Frans Abt. 
Hark! the goat bells ringing, H. Smart. 
O, ye tears! Franz Abt. 
Kathleen Aroon. Frans Abt. 


London: Sole Publishers, Robert Cocks and Co., New 
Burlington-street Order everywhere. 


1 LES CHLORODYNE, renowned for giving 

immediate relief in Coughs, Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitis Diarrhoea, Cholera, &c Price 13,d, 2s. Od, and 
4% 6d. A Surgeon writes—"1 have found lowle’s Chloro- 
aue to relieve more pain and cause more joy than any other 
icme” Also, TOWLE’S CHLOKODYNE JUJUBES 
and LOZENGES. Towle, 75, Bk. Piccadilly, Manchester, 


und contralto, 4s. 


Rev. E. D. 


Motzert 


ls. Packet per Post. 


TIVNISIYO | 


. 
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Just published in 8vo, price 12s, 


DISESTABLISHMENT: OR; A DEFENCE OF THE 
PRINCIPLES OF A 4 ee pea CHURCH. By GEORGE HARWOOD, M.A. 

_“ Temperately written, logically vgued, giving due weight to every consideration that can be urged either for or 
ee Church b e tothe welbing of Fagard, and hat no ther fora of ce ogee 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


This day in crown 8vo, price 6s. 6d. 


SOME REASONS OF OUR CHRISTIAN HOPE. 
2 Worokxs for 1875. By the Rev. E. T. VAUGHAN, M. A., Rector of 


“The modesty of the scholar appears in every sentence, and gives a singular charm to its s. He is a clear and 
vigorous thinker, and his book well deserves the attention of candid and truth-seeking 12 


FOURTH and CHEAPER EDITION, Revised and Ev large d, crown 8 o, 6. (this day), 


THE UNSEEN UNIVERSE; OR, PHYSICAL SPECU. 


LATIONS ON A FUTURE STATE. 
P. G. TAIT, 
“This book is one which well deserves the attention of 
thoughtful and religious reader .. — Guardian. 
“This most remarkable and i ing volume 
is one which, probably more than any that has appeared in 


CATHOLIC REFORM. BY FATHER HYACINTHE. 


Letters, Fragments, Discourses, Translated by Madame HYACINTHE LOYSON, with a Preface 
by the Dean of WESTMINSTER. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Dean Stanley has contributed a Preface full of interest.” | A valuable’contribution to the religious literature of the 
—Daily News. day.” — Daily Telegraph. 


— — 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


Messrs. TRUBNER g. CO. beg 
that the late Lord Amberley’s 


to announce 


Work, An 


ANAL YSIS of RELIGIO 8 BELIEF,’ | APPLIANCES. 


2 vols. demy 8vo., will ha published on Saturday, 
the 17th inst. | 


JAMES SANGSTER & COS PUBLICATIONS. 


New Edition, cloth extra, in Eight Vols., £4 2s, 


The POPULAR HISTORY of ENGLAND, Civil, Military, Political, Social, and 


Biographical. By Cuantes Kniont. With a series of Portraits beautifully engraved on Steel. Also upwards of 
Que Thousaad Wood Kngravings representing the Sovereigns of our Country, and : ersou 
rr Ot Temata Dereens ond 
The hailey ameree ee BIBLE. Containing a Series of highly-finished 
Colou Engravings, Steel Plates. and Maps, Family ister, and One Thousand Engravi Wood, with 
copious Original Notes, explanatory of the History, Geography, Natural History, 2 and Antiqaities of the 


Bible. By Joux Krrto, D.D., and Additions by Canon Binks, M.A. In F 
hali-calf, £3 15s. * n Futy Parts at ls.; Two Vols., imp. 4to 


OLD ENGLAND: a Pictorial Museum of Regal, Ecclesiastical, Baronial, 


Municipal, and Popular Antiquities, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. With nearly 3,000 Illustrations 
including Forty fo Coloured Engravings, Edited by Cuarizs KwNionr, Esq. In Two Vols., — folio 


extra gilt, beveiled boards, £2 12s. 
CHARLES ENIGHT’S PICTORIAL MUSEUM of ANIMATED NATURE. 
Ree 8. = . Ar d aa . Mammalia aud Birds”; and Vol. II. 


CHABLES KNIGHT’S PICTORIAL GALLERY of ARTS. Comprising near! 
Four Thousand Illustrations on Wood, and a series of beautiful Steel Engravings. In 998 cloth — 


bevelled edges, price 458. 
The PIOTORIAL SUNDAY BOOK. By Dr. John Kitto, F. S. A. . 
Woodeuts, and a series of Steel Plates and Maps. One Volume, cloth extra, gilt, 32s. wie 1,400 


The CLASS and the DESK. By the Revs. J. C. 
anna dane ee ee One OG. Cary. In Four 


SUNDAY HALF-HOUBS, in Chapters. 20,000 sold. On every page a 


The additional full-page Illuat: beautifully printed in Sepia, complete th 
ALF-HOURS as a saat Com the plete the attractiveness of SUNDAY 
Woodcote, ond 16 fel pine Iason git Dev of Secred In cloth, red edges, 192 pp. 8v0, 200 


— — — — — —— 


London: JAMES SAN STER and CO., 31, — Row. 


WILLIAM TARN AND CO. 


MANTLES, 
BONNETS, 
MO, COSTUMES, 


D R ES 8 MATERIALS. 


FAMILIES REQUIRING THE ABOVE GOODS WOULD DO WELL TO INSPECT THESE 
STOCKS BEFORE MAKING THEIR PURCHASES. 


CAUSEWAY AND NEW KENT ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


NEWINGTON 


By Professor BALFOUR STEWART and [Professor | 


FREDx. EDWARDS AND SON'S 
ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


om ed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitchen i ipti i ers 
ers of the ordinary description. These Kitch 

thoroughly —— aud 8 are very economical ; they give no oppressive — of heat; and the . 

e ‘The various sixes suited to different Evtablishtente sad ung im cla, mt te oan be dowe in 


Messrs. EDWARDS and SON’S, to different Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at 


49, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


* 


| 


| 


| 


MAGNETINE. 


DARLOW & COS 


PATENT FLEXIBLE 


MAGNETIC APPLIANCES 


Are unapproachable for comfort of wear, safety of use, and 
durability of magnetic power. They are u and recom- 
mended oy I — eminent in the medical profession, and 

of all classes of society have testified to their bene- 
ficial effects in cases of Gout and Rheumatism, Spinal, 
Liver, Kidney, Lung, Throat, and Chest Complaints, 
Epilepsy, Hysteria, General Debility, 
Hernia, Sciatica, Asthma, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, an 
ervous and Rheumatic 


improved by them on their 
„ ualities 
8 


TESTIMONIALS. 


From GARTH WILKINSON, Esq., K. D., I. R. C. 8. E. 


| 76, Wimpole-street, London, W., 

| Merch, 1874. 

F. W. Darlow, Esq. 
DARLOW’S Sis, —I am able to that I have 
used your Magnetine Appliances pretty 
largely A. AI - — 
sonal convenience to my patients they 
are unexceptionable, and far superior to 
any other inveuticns of the kind which 
I have employed; and that of their effi- 
cacy. their positive ers, I have no 
doubt. I have found them useful in con- 
stipation, in abdominal congestion, in 
neuralgia, and in many cases involving 
MAGNETIC | weakness of the T and of the great 

‘organs of the abdomen. In the public 

interest I wish you to use my unquali- 
fied testimony in fa vour of your Magnetic 


Appliances. 
, I remain, yours faithfully, 
GARTH WILKINSON, 
M. D., M. R. C. G. K. 


From the Rev. JOHN STOCK, LL.D. 


Quarmby Lodge, Hud¢cersfield. 
Messrs. Darlow and Co. 
GenTLemey,—I have derived immense 


iT) Knee Caps. 
rheumatism in the knee, which was 


PATENT 


FLEXIBLE 


DARLOW'S 


PATENT 


MAGNETINE 


CURATIVE 


Knee Cap soon remeved every un- 
pleasant sym 
Cap for months, but this winter weather 
has provoked a return of the symptoms, 
and now I am wearing the Cap again, 
and with a renewal of all the bene- 
ficial results formerly enjoyed. You 
may make what use you please of my 


„ Yours truly. APPLIANCES. 


JOHN STOCK. 
December, 1875. | 


From the Rev. T. MICHAEL. 
| Halifax, Yorks, March 3, 1876. 
| Gent _emen,—I have received benefit, 
of a very appreciable character, from 
b ARLOW’S wearing one of your Magnetine Appli- 
ances on my chest. This time last year 
I suffered painfully from acute bron- 
chitis, and dreaded a return of the 
PATENT malady. I am heppy to be able to sa 
I have been free up to this hour, 
desire most sincerely that your effective 
means of relief may be more widely 
made known. I may further state that 
I know a case in which one of your 
has been of great service in er- 
ing a weak joint. These are 
genuine, and are voluntarily sent for 
such use as may seem good to you. 
ours . 
T. MICHAEL, 
Ba Minister. 
Messrs. Darlow and Co. 


From the Rev. GEORGE REYNOLDS. 
8, Barnes-street, Stepney, 


Dec. 18, 1874. 
Dean Bin, — Having 


FLEXIBLE 
MAGNETIC 


APPLIANCES. 


for some time 
been in a very low nervous state, I was 
recommended by Mr. Banks, printer, 
Racquet-court, Fleet-street, to consult 
ou on my case, and by your advice 


DARLOW’S 


PATENT 


MAGNETINE 


CURATIVE 


been more vigorous, and my spirits 
much higher; in fact, I have been quite 
well. As a rule I have not much con- 
fidence in remedies, but the 
results in my own case have been 80 
satisfactory that I have recommended 


are quite welcome to 

this letter, and I 

ape a 1 * 
am, —— 7, Gro. Rx vv 


APPLIANCES. 


MAGNETINE.—Many sufferers have failed to obtain 
relief from Magnetism from no other cause Than u 
— power of the articles worn by them hag 
feeble to reach the morbid parts. Messrs. Desay ane * 
therefore, in consequence of complaints they are 
receiving, feel it incumbent u them to warn the 


NN many appliances ab og imitation of the — 
AGN ETINE ppliances, but which, on e , are 


found to be articles of very inferior manufacture. 


DARLOW & Co., 


Inventors and Sole Proprietors, 


443, WEST STRAND, LONDON, W. C., 443. 


Opposite CHARING Cross Rartway STATION. 
Descriptive Pamphlets post free on application. 


Published by W. R. Wiiicox, at No. 18, Bouverie Street, 
London; and “Printed by R. K. Burr and Co., Wine 


Office Court, Fleet Street, 
1976, 
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